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Tur man who writes the name ‘“‘fe+ 
male college” on a school for girls in 
pantalets, or calls a low-grade academy 
for negroes a ‘“‘normal school,” or scores 
‘“‘university” over a pile of brick bar- 
racks full of grammar-school scholars, 
simply confounds knowledge, deludes 
ignorant people and tells a ‘‘whopper” 
in the face of God andman. It is time 
that all our churches, missionary 80- 
cieties and teachers of private schools 
purged themselves of the falsehood in- 
volved in such pretentious trifling with 
higher education. The people and the 
children will never come down to “hard 
pan” in schooling till American edu- 
cational names correspond to things. 
Call a spade a spade, and wait for 
your school to become normal, colleg- 
iate or a university before you nail up 
your sign that publishes a new fact to 
the world. —Journal of Ed. 
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Tue ladies are coming to the front as 
bankers. Mrs. N. C. Williams is pres- 
ident of the State National bank, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Miss Jennie Coombs is 
cashier of. Bown & Coombs’ bank at 
Middleville, Mich. ; Miss Sarah F.. Dick 
is cashier of the First National bank of 
Huntington, Ind.; Miss A. M. King is 
cashier of the banking house of Spring- 
er & Noyes, White Cloud, ato 
and Mrs. M. H. Cowden carries on a 
banking business in her own name at 
Forest Hill, Cal. 





THE young Czar’s present residence, 
the Palace of Peterhof, though pleas- 
antly situated beside the sea and sur- 
rounded by a splendid park, is hardly 
a cheerful place. A ghostly atmosphere 
hangs about it. The luckless Princess 
Tarakanova, soruns the local tradition, 
had her last interview at Peterhoff 
with her pitiless rival, Catherine, be- 
fore her consignment to the dungeon 


from which she never emerged. At] ,. 


Peterhoff also died Alexandra, the 
eldest daughter of the late Czar, around 
whose fate some mystery is said to 
hang. Every night the spirits of the 
two princesses are said to walk, and 
sometimes they weep. The weeping of 
the ghostly visitants, like the wailing 
of the banshee, is said to be the sure 
prognostic of coming death. On the 
evening of the fatal Sunday when the 
Czar was slain more than twenty per- 
sons declare they saw the princesses 
weeping. 

Mr. E. Bricut has discovered a meth- 
od of diselectrifying dry wool, mohair 
and alpaca, so that they can be spun 
with facility. It is done by putting 
the bobbins into an exhausted chamber 
of iron having a metallic connection 
with the earth. The yarn is permeat- 
ed with the rarefied air, and the elec: 
tricity is discharged in from ten to thir- 
ty minutes. 





CaLeB P. Smipson, barrister-at-law 
of Ridgetown, Ontario, Canada has 
published a new Phonetic Alphabet. 
By his Alphabet, any printed word ‘in 
English can be marked or put into pure 
phonotypy, without adding, striking 
out, or altering a letter, and is, there- 
fore, adapted to the present orthogra- 
phy. 
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WE invite teachers who are using methods 
of teaching which they have found success- 
ful in their own practice to contribute to 
these pages and describe their methods, and 
thus benefit a wide circle. To aid us in our 


work of benefiting the teacher we invite the 

cordial Py operation of the educators every- 

where. Let us have articles, suggestio 

ideas. Let others have what you have foun 

to operate well in teaching and 1 
your candle on a candlestick. 


It is worth while to live in this particular 
part of this century to see the unity of feel- 
ing over the murderous assault on President 
Garfield. There is now no north, south, east 
or west. The nation, and we may add all] 
foreign nations, are moved with indignation 
at the crime and with sympathy and, hope 
for its. illustrious vietim. Party conflicts 
have been forgotten, and an entire people 
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are swayed by the same emotions. The situa- 
tion is as inspiring as it is peculiar, and will 
long be remembered as one ofjthose rare oc- 
casions in the history of the world. 


A STATE INSTITUTE. 


In 1882, if we mistake not, there will be 
a “State Institute” in New, York State, and 
the question is what shall be its plan? 
When shall it meet? We begin early on 
this theme, so that due preparation may be 
made, Our ideas are about as follows : 

It should last at least four weeks. (It 
should jbe_in a central place,fand if possible 
near a lake.) Drawing, Modern Languages, 
Literature, Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Elocution, Music, and Science should be 
taught. There should be time for recreation, 
so that those who come will be benefited 
physically. Let all who have an idea on the 
subject communicate it to the undersigned. 

Let us take counsel together. 

Amos M. KELLOGG. 











EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 





In Kansas the teachers meet for study in 
their several counties during the summer 
months and hold a session lasting from six 
to eight weeks ; the teachers pay a small tui- 
tion fee, we believe. Now, that issomething 
worth talking about. Some good can be got, 
if they have a good faculty. To meet theraw 
recruits for one week is simply a good way to 
waste money. Form the teachers into classes, 
hold educational schools, have a training 
department connected with each; when a 
course is finished give a certificate of fitness 
and point the holder to the State Normal 
School and bid him God-speed. Let us im- 
prove on the present plan. 





WHO WILL DO IT? 


There is plenty of educational missionary 
work to be done. There are those who think 
there is none. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals, who draw fine salaries, are apt to 
leave the missionary work to others. Some 
one must do it, and if you don’t, there is so 
much the more for some one else. In this 
city the public school teachers used to visit 
the homes of the children ; but as salaries 
went up visiting went down. Yet the home 
and the school must be connected, So the 
Children’s Aid Society schools found a foot- 
hold, and they occupy it well. Some one must 
interest the new teachers in their work. 
Who will do it? Make this city, for example. 


| Here about 400 new teachers enter each year. 
. | "There should be means for instructing them. 


But do the “old settlers” undertake this ? If 
so, where and when? Friends, don’t neglect 
your duties to each other. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





_ Ig it too much to say that our present plan 
of holding what are termed “State Associa- 
tions,” etc., does not.work well? There is a 
subdued protest against it, and yet it must 
go on because it has been done in years past: 





We have “interviewed” men from six states, 
and do not find a single person that has ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the results. 
In the first place the representation is ex- 
ceedingly meagre. In this state, out of 30,- 
000 teachers about 300 will meet. In the se- 
cond place, the track of former years is fol- 
lowed. The same persons spring to their 
feet and debate, and the same things are 
said. There isa lack of progress, most cer- 
tainly. The question is, what is to be done ? 
If some one would conceive a better plan it 
should be adopted. There will probably be 
one or two new organizations founded next 
summer according to present indications ; 
one that shall make instruction the objective 
point, and one that shall possess a more co- 
hesive and original character ; this last to be 
composed of representatives from the county 
association. 





A SHAMEFUL PLAN. 





In a few weeks the New York State Coun- 
ty Educational officers are to be balloted for 
at the poles, Of course, there will be much 
anxiety among those who have held the 
office. Whether they will be re-elected will 
be due to the dictation of the politicians of 
thetown. We were told when young that if 
a man only did his duty, that the people 
would see it and reward him. We believed it 
then ; because we were young. Now we 
know that the offices are parted out (as 
Christ’s robe among the Roman soldiers), 
among the wire-pullers and their friends. 
There is a clique (Republican or Democratic) 
that names the offices, and let the people 
vote. And the people are fools to let the 
thing go in this var. 

We shall see able men who have earned 
the $800 twice over set aside for some other 
man who has the ear of the political clique 
just now. Whosuffers? Theschools. Itis 

ad enough to have the schools of the State 
supplied with new and untried persons to 
the extent in each year of ten thousand ; but 
when there is added to this a new supply of 
supervising officers, it is no wonder we have 
poor schools. 

We sat down in the office of one of these 
gentlemen lately. Among other things he 
said: ‘‘ The story never would be believed ! 
Why, I meant to do my duty before God and 
man. I took an office in-——, and a day 
was set apart for examining condidates. 
The first one was a young man, and I 
quickly decided not to believe him. He had 
been gone but a few minutes when up rushed 
a noisy politician, ‘‘ Now then, blank it, you 
are going back on us, are you? It was in 
vain that I explained that G—— was vega | 


unfit. ‘He’s as good as most of them, 
guess ; it don’t take much brains to runa 
school. But see here now, don’t throw 


away your chances, young man. We shall 
keep those in mind who go back on us, now 
I tell you. You might go to Pequgrese if you 
do, the right thing, etc., etc.” e had been 
gone but a short time when the minister 
came up. ‘Ido hope you will give brother 
G—— a license ; you know he has an excel- 


}ent moral character, teaches in the Sunday- 


school, and that ought to weigh a good deal.’ 
And so they came and urged, and finally I 
found they were too much for me. I tell 
you, no man can do his work as he ought 


and be elected. There should be some 
change at once.” 
Elective plan is an elective farce. 
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HOW I TEACH ELEMENTARY. SCIENCE. 
The class-room is light and airy, and the sun is 
shining brightly through one of the windows. In 
another room the girls are singing ; we can just 
hear them, for their window is opposite ours. Their 
voices sound very sweetly. The song happens to be 
“‘Catch the sunshine.” On the table before the 
boys I have a piece of chalk, a piece of quartz-rock, 
and a small bundle of loose wool, such as the School 
Board for London supply with their specimens for 
object-teaching. The blackboard is up, and empty. 
I begin the lesson. 

Listen, boys! (the boys attend, for there is some- 
thing to attend to.) What can you hear? Ans. 
The girls singing. Where is the sound coming ? 
Ans. Through that window. How do you know 
that? Ans. We can hear it. Can you see the 
sound coming through? Ans. No. Can you feel 
it with your hands if you hold them up to the win- 
dow? Ans. No. What is coming through the 
window opposite? Ans. The sunshine. Can you 
see it? Ans. Yes. Can you feel it? Ans. No. 
Yes (says a boy who has just put his hand up into 
the rays.) Some boy says he can feel the light? Can 
he? Ans. No, sir, he can’t feel the light; it’s the 
heat he can feel. What is it, my boy, you can feel 
—the heat or the light? Ans. The heat. Can you 
feel the light? Ans. No, sir, but Ican seeit. Now, 
my boy, put this piece of quartz in your open hand; 
put your other hand in the sunshine. Can you feel 
the quartz? Ans. Yes. Can you feelthe heat? Ans. 
Yes. Now close your hand on the rock; shut your 
hand. Can you feel it? Ans. Yes. Nowshut your 
other hand on a piece of the heat. Ans. I can’t, sir. 
Why not? Ans. I can’t lay hold of it. Listen again, 
boys! What are the girls singing? Ans. ‘Catch 
the sunshine.” How can you catch the sunshine if 
you can’t lay hold of it? Ans. Mr. Forster told us that 
was poetry and had another meaning. Just so, it 
has. Tom Chumly, will you go and ask Mrs. Young 
to give you a piece of that sweet song that her girls 
have been sending through our window? Why do 
you smile? Couldn’t you bring a piece? Ans. No, 
sir. Why not, would it be too heavy for you to 
carry? Ans. No, sir, not that. Mrs. Young could 
not get a piece, and I could not lay hold of a piece. 
Then it is not because it is too heavy? Ang 
No, sir, it has no weight at all Just so, 
it has no weight at all. Now that boy who 
has been holding the piece of quartz; open your 
hand and move your arm up and down. Has the 
quartz weight? Ans. Yes. What was the other 
thing you felt just now? Ans. The heat of the sun. 
Move yeur hand up and down in that. Has heat 
weight? Ans. No, sir. How could I show you with 
this piece of rock that heat has no weight? Ans. If 
you make it hot it won’t be any heavier than it is 
now. Justso. Now, boys, we have been talking 
about three things: sound, heat and light. What 
have we said about sound? Ans. You can hear it, 
but you can’t see it, nor carry itabout. What about 
heat? Ans. You can feel it, but you can’t see it nor 
carry it about. Another boy: Please, sir, you can 
carry it about. Can you? Ans. Yes, sir. If I make 
a poker hot, I can carry it about. Another boy: 
It’s the poker he carries about, not the heat. An- 
other boy: Please, sir, it’s the poker and the heat, 
too; it’s both. Now, my boys, we won't settle that 
now, because you don’t know at present what heat 
really is. One thing you are certain about: heat has 
no weight. Now what have wesaid about light? 
Ans. You can see it, but can’t feel it. Has it weight? 
Ans. No. Tell mesome other things in this room 
that have weight, besides that piece of quartz. Ans. 
Chalk, slate, wood. Has the water in that jug weight? 
Ans. Yes. Now is there anything in this room that 
you can feel and it has weight, and yet you can’t 
see? Noanswer? (I wave my handabout.) What 
is it 1 feel? Ans. The air. Yes, you can’t see air, 
but you can feel it, and it has weight. (A boy puts 
up his hand.) Well? Please sir, you can’t weigh a 
bit of air! Another boy: He says you can't weigh 
a bit of hare, but youcan. Yes, hesounded an “‘h,” 








can’t weigh it. But wecan. And all the air around 
our earth presses with a very great. weight upon 
the earth. I have told you before-what-.: 


'|sure is, Alboy: It is fifteen pounds on every square 


inch. Yes. Now you have told me of many things 
that have weight, such as chalk, wood, water, air. 
I will write on the board a word which means hav- 
ing weight: ‘“‘Ponderable.” Chalk is: (boys answer) 
ponderable ; wood, water, and air are: (boys answer) 
ponderable. I will write under that word another, 
which means not ponderable, or not having weight. 
Perhaps, however, some of you can tell me the word 
Iwant. Ans. “Light.” No, that is not the word. 
Ans. ‘“‘Unponderable.” Ah! that is very near. This 
is the word: ‘‘Imponderable.” Now tell me some 
things that are imponderable. Ans. Sound, heat, 
light. A boy: Please, sir, is electricity imponder- 
able? Well, what do you think yourself? Ans. I 
think it has no weight. Why do you think so? Ans. 
Because when you charge a Leyden jar, or fill it 
with electricity, the jar is no heavier. Another 
boy : Please, sir, he says when you fill a Leyden jar 
with electricity, as if you put something into the 
jar when you charge it. But Mr. Allen told us you 
don’t put anything in at all, you only change some- 
thing that is already in, so of course it does not 
weigh any heavier. Well, boys, so far as we know 
at present, we can say that electricity, like sound, 
heat and light, is imponderable. Now I will write 
another word in a line with ponderable, the word 
‘* Material” ; and opposite Imponderable I will write 
“Immaterial.” ‘‘ Material” means nearly the same 
as ponderable, and “immaterial” nearly the same as 
imponderable, so that we can call chalk, wood, 
water and so on, ‘‘material things,” and sound, heat, 
light and electricity, “‘immaterial things.” Now 
what parts of speech are al those words I have 
written on the board? Ans. Adjectives. I willnow 
write upon the board a noun, which will include all 
ponderable material things. This is the word ‘‘Mat- 
ter.” Tell me now what things are included under 
the term matter. Ans. Chalk, wood, slate, water, 
air, and many others. Now tell me some things 
that you would not call matter. Ans. Sound, heat, 
light, and electricity. Look here, boys. Hereisa 
small piece of chalk in my right hand, and a large 
piece of loose wool in my left. Tell me which hand 
holds the most matter. Ans. Left. Right. Most 
of you say left hand. Frank Hawkins, you said 
left hand; why do you think so? Ans. Because the 
piece of wool is larger than the piece of chalk. Well, 
then I will roll up and squeeze the wool into a very 
small space. Is there now less matter in my left 
hand than there was before? Ans. No, sir, just the 
same. Very well. Now, suppose I were to press 
the piece of wool into a very little bit, no larger than 
the piece of chalk, then which hand would hold the 
most matter? Ans. Both the same. Ah! but are 
you sure of that? Another boy: Please, sir, you 
can’t tell by looking at them. Why not? Ans. You 
must weigh them and see which is the heavier. Just 
80, and the one that is the heavier has the greatest 
amount of matter. What does, therefore, the 
amount of matter in anything depend upon? Ans. 
Weight. What does it not depend upon? Ans. 
How big itis. Yes, that is true. Now, boys, take 
out your book and write down a definition of mat- 
ter. I will write iton the board. You copy it: 
‘Matter is everything that is ponderable, and can 
be carried about, such as chalk, water, and air. 
Sound, heat, light and electricity are not matter. 
The amount of matter is measured by weight, and 
not by volume or size.” (End of lesson.) 
There are two or three points in connection with 
the above I should like to remark upon. It will be 
seen that I have tried to give the boys a conception 
of what is generally meant by matter, before giving 
a definition of it. I find that nine out of ten teach- 
ers would have begun by giving a definition of mat- 
ter, and gone on explaining the definition. But 
surely knowledge does not enter the mind of a boy, 
nor indeed of anybody else, in this way. What is 
the use of giving a verbal definition of something 
of which the conception is not yet formed? What 
is a definition but the drawing, as it were, a line, 
mentally, round an idea so as to exclude other ideas? 


but he meant the air we breathe, and he says you, But why trouble yourself to draw a line round 


nothing? Again, it will be seen that I do not enter 
into -disquisitions about mind and 

Nor say of mind, that it is ‘no matter,” 
nor of matter, “never mind.” These belong not to 
“Mechanics.” I always encourage, too, a little 
conversation among the boys, for this brings out 
their intelligences.— —The Practical Teacher. 





What is Teaching ? 





In the first place teaching is nut simply telling. A clas 
may be told a thing twenty times over and yet not know 
it. Talking to a class is not necessarily teaching. I have 
known many teachers who were brimiul of information, 
and were good talkers, and who discoursed to their classes 
with ready utterance a Jarge part of the time allotted to 
mstruction; yet an examination of their classes showed 
little advancement in knowledge. 

There are several time-honored metaphors on this sub- 
ject, which peed to be received with some grains of allow- 
ance, if we could get at-our exact idea of what teaching is. 
Chiseliny the rade marble into the finished statue; giving 
the impression of the seal upon the soft wax; pouring water 
into an empty vessel ; all these comparisons lack one essen- 
tial element of likeness. The mind is, indeed, in one 
sense empty and needs to be filled. It is yielding and 
needs to be impressed. It is rude and needs polisling. 
But it is not like the marble, the wax, or the vessel, a pas- 
sive recipient of eternal influences. It is itself a living 
power. It is acted upon only by stirring up its own activi- 
ties. The operative upon mind, unlike the operative upon 
matter, must have the active, voluntary co-operation ot 
that upon which it works, The teucher is doing his work 
only so far as he gets work from the scholar. The very 
essence and root of the work are in the scholar, not in 
the teacher. No one, in tact,in an important sense, is 
taught at all, except soffar as he is self-taught, The teacher 
may be useful, as an auxiliary, in causing this action on 
the part of the scholar. But the one iaiadlidhle, vital 
thing in fall !lcsrning, is in the scholar himself, The old 
Romans, in their word; education (educere, to draw out), 
seem to have come nearer to the true idea than any other 
people have done, The teacher is te draw out the re- 
sources of the pupil. Yet even this word comes short of 
the exact truth. ‘The teacher must put in, as well as draw 
out, No process ;of mere pumping will draw out from a 
child’s mind knowledge which is not there. All the power 
of the Socratic method, could it be applied by Socrates 
himself, would be unavailing to draw from a child’s mind, 
by mere questioning, a knowledge, for instance, of chroni- 
cal affinity, of the solar system, of the temperature of the 
Gulf Stream, of the doctrine of the resarrection. W hat 
then is teaching 

Teaching is causing any one to know. Now, no one 
can be made to know a thing, but by the act of his own 
powers. His own senses, his own memory, his own 
powers of reason, perception, and judgment, must be ex- 
ercised. The function of the teacher is to bring about 
this exercise of the pupil's faculties. The means to do 
this are infinite in variety. They should be varied accord- 
ing to the wants and the character jof the individual to be 
taught. One needs to be told a thing, he learns most 
readily by the ear. Another needs to use his eyes, be 
must see a thing, either ‘in the book, or in nature. But 
neither eye nor ear, Lor any other sense of faculty, will 
avail to the acquisition of knowledge, unless the power of 
attention is cultivated, Attentioa, then, is the first act of 
power of the mind that must be roused. It is tae very 
foundation of all progress in knowledge, and the means of 
awakening it constitute the first step in che educational 
art. 

When by any means, positive knowledge, facts are once 
in possession of the mind, something must next be done 
to prevent their slipping away. You may tell a class the 
history of a certain event, or you may give them s de- 
scription of a certain place or person; or you may le 
them read it; and you may.secure such a degree of atten- 
tion, that at time of the reading or the description, they 
shall have a fair, intelligible comprehension of what }iss 
been described or read. The facts are for the time in the 
possession of the mind. Now, if the mind was according 
to the old notion, merely a vessel to bz filled, the process 
would be complete, But the mind is not an empty vessel ; 
it is & living essence, with powers and processes of its ow2. 
And experience shows us that in the case of a class of uD- 





disciplined popils, facts, even when fairly placed in tne 
possession of the mind, often remain there about as lou 
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as the shadow of a passing cloud remains upon the land- 
and make about as much impression. 

The teacher must seek, then, not only to get knowledge 
jn the mind, but to fix it there. In other words, the power 
of the memory must be strengthened. Teaching then, 
most truly and in every stage of it. is a strictly co-opera- 
tive process. You cannot cause any one to know, by 
merely pouring out stores of knowledge in his hearing 
any more than you can make his body grow by pouring 
the contents of your market basket at his feet. You 
must rouse his power of attention, that he may lay hold of 
and receive and make his own the knowledge you offer 
him. 

You must awaken and strengthen the power of memory 
within him that he may retain what he receives and thus 
grow in knowledge, as the body, by a like process grows 
in strength and muscle. In other words, learning so far as 
the mind of the learner is concerned, is a growth; and 
teaching, so far as the teacher is concerned, is doing what- 
ever is necessary to cause that growth. 

We can never be reminded too often that there is no 
teaching except so far as there is active co-operation on 
the part of the learner. The mind receiving must repro- 
duce and give back what it gets. This is the indispensable 
condition of making any knowledge really our own. The 
very best teaching I have ever seen has been where the 
teacher said comparatively little. The teacher was of 
course brimful of the subject. He could give the needed 
information at exactly the right point, and in the right 
quantity. But for every word given by the teacher, there 
were many words of answering re-production on the part 
of the scholars. Youthful minds under such tutilage grow 


apace. 

It is, indeed, a high and difficult achievement in the edu 
cational art to get young persons thus to bring forth their 
thoughts freely for examination and correction, A pleas- 
ant countenance and a gentle manner, inviting and in- 
spiring confidence have.something to do with the matter. 
But, whatever the means ,ot accomplishing this end, the 
end itself is indispensable. The scholar’s tongue must be 
unloosed as well as the teacher's. ; The scholar's thoughts 
must be broached as well as the teacher's, Indeed, the 
statement needs very little qualification or abatement that 
a scholar has learned nothing from us except what he has 
expressed to us again in words. The teacher who is acous- 
tomed to harangue,his scholars with a continuous stream 
of words, no matter how full of weighty meaning his 
words may be, is 'yetj deceiving himself, if he thinks that 
his scholars are materially benefitted by his intellectual 
activity, unless it is so guided as-to awaken and exercise 
theirs, If, after a suitable period, he will honestly exam- 
ine his scholars on the subjects on which he has himself 
been so productive, he will find that he has been only 
pouring water into a sieve. Teaching can never be this one- 
sided process. Of all the things we attempt, it is the one 
most essentially and necessarily a -co-operative process. 
There must the joint action of the teacher's mind and the 
scholar's mind. A teacher teaches at all only so far as he 
causes this oo-active energy of the pupil’s mind.—Hanrr. 


THE RECREATION OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 








Ir choosing the mode of a child’s recreations it should be 
borne in mind that their main purpose is to restore the 
tone of the mind and its harmony with the physical in- 
stincts by supplying the chief deficiencies of our ordinary 
employment. For a hard-working blacksmith, fun, pure 
and simple, would be a sufficient pastime, while brain-work- 
ers need arecreation that combines amusement with 
physical exercise—the unloosening of the brain-fibre with 
the tension of the muscles. Emulation and the presence 
of relatives and schoolmates impart to competitive gym- 
nastics a charm which a spirited boy would not exchange 
for the pleasure of witnessing the best circus performance. 
Wrestling, lance-throwing, archery, base-ball, and well- 
contested foot-races, can awaken the enthusiasm of the 
Grecian palestra, and professional gymnasts will take the 
same delight in the equally healthful though less dramatic 
trials of strength at the horizontal bar. But, on the play- 
ground, such exercises should be divested from*the least 
appearance of being a task—even children cannot be happy 
on compulsion. ; 

There is also too much in-door and in-town, work abou 
the present life of our schoolboys. Encourage their love 
of the woods; let us make holidays a synonym of picnic 
excursions, and enlarge the definition of camp meetings; 
of all the known modes ‘of inspiration, forest air and the 


view of a beautiful landsedpe are the most imexpensive, 
especially from a moral standpoint, being never followed 
by a splenetic reaction. A ramble in the depths of s path- 
less forest, or on theJheights of an Alpenland, between 
rocks and lonely mountain meadows, opens ‘well-eprings of 
lite unknown to the prisoners of the city tenements. — 
Popular Science Monthly. 


TEACHING DRAWING. 


Many people have a fancy that it is of no use to 
instruct a child in certain accomplishments unless 
he evinces extraordinary promise in that accom- 
plishment. Take drawing, for instance, towards 
which every child has some tendency, and unless 
the child is found making his own colors, and cut- 
ting hairs from the cat’s tail for his brushes, after 
the fashion of Benjamin West, and securing won- 
derful effects with chalk and blackboard, red lead 
and barn-door, it will not seem worth while to cul- 
tivate his talent. Every child has some inclination 
in this direction: the margins of all his school- 
books are scratched over with his favorite designs, 
and if has been so fortunate as to possess a shilling 
box of colors, the pages of his atlas and his history 
bear witness to his aspiration. 

It is no instruction now for the mother to take 
the pencil and paper and draw the line for the child 
to see and then to copy; he would be copying her 
line, not representing the object to be drawn. But 
it is real instruction for her to make the child actu- 
ally see the object, and then set down on paper the 
lines that answer to what he sees. The reason that 
we do not draw an object correctly is because we do 
not see it correctly, or see it but partially ; we think 
we see it, and see the whole of it; but if do, there is 
nothing in the world to hinder our setting down its 
fac-simile. And thus the first thing for the in- 
structor to do is to teach the child to see, to see 
shape, relation of lines, shadow, mass, relief, dwell- 
ing first upon proportions, and not till afterwards 
on detail. All that can be done before the child has 
taken a pencil in hand, and his eye may be in pro- 
cess of training a long time first, and a long time 
afterwards, even while he is practising on simple 
strokes and free lines, before an object is put up for 
him to copy ; but when his eye is somewhat trained, 
and the teacher is satisfied that he has seen the 
shape of a thing, its projection and its proportion, 
and its light and shade, there is no reason why he 
should not represent it if there is any skill in his 
fingers, and he then will learn by his mistakes, each 
one of which to the right gazer is a step on the up- 
ward ladder. 

A drawing is but a report of what one sees, hand 
and eye working together; if one can execute it, so 
much the better; but if that is not to be, even the 
verbal report will be the more accurate for any 
such early training as may have been given to the 
eye.—Harper’s Bazar. 


TEACHING HISTORY. 


History is one of the most fascinating as well as 
one of the most valuable of studies. What child does 
not read with interest the lives of such men as 
Washington and Lincoln? And it is such men who 
make history. History is not a mere bundle of dates 
and wars ; it is a living, earnest, thrilling reality. 
Where in fiction is found a more touching case of 
perseverance in the face of disappointment, persecu- 
tion,and poverty, than that of Christopher Colum- 
bus? Bring that life before yourclass. Show them 
the man as he was. Let them read for themselves 
the story of those years of patient waiting,—plead- 
ing for aid from a world that was unable to com- 
prehend the mind of the man, or the value of the 
jewel which is trampled under its feet. Show them 
this, and let them see him in his hour of triumph, 
—that sublime moment when, with all his hopes ful- 
filled, with his wildest dreams exceeded by the 
reality, he landed on the shore of the new world, 
and bowed his head in adoration and praise. Now 
turn to the close of that life, when, a victim of 
treachery, intrigue, and jealousy, in both the old 
world and the new, neglected by the king, abandon- 
ed by his friends, his only reward for a lifetime of 











to the grave, his great heart broken at last by the 
cruelty and injustice of that court which owes to 
him its brightest glory. 

Don’t teach many dates. They are the dry bones 
of history, and you can only make them live in the 
minds of your pupils by clothing them with flesh 
and blood, the lives of the persons, and the events 
which make them remarkable, and breathing into 
them the soul of a true enthusiasm in and love for 
your work. 

Teach your pupils to read for themselves. You 
don’t want a uniformity of text books, Havenone, 
rather have all you can get. Make your class do 
the work. Give out no formal lesson, but let each 
have something to do. Set John to hunting up the 
Aztecs ; let James try to connect them with the 
mound-builders ; have Mary find out all she can 
about their religion, ceremonies, and customs ; tell 
Jane to learn what sort of a government they had, 
and Alice to what extent they were acquainted with 
the fine arts. 

Your whole aim should be to make your pupils 
independent thinkers. If they ask a question, 
answer it only as a last resort : make them find it 
out for themselves. Let the dates which you teach 
be a true skeleton, linked together so that it will 
form a sure support for the events with which it 
will be clothed, and stand when completed, not a 
heterogeneous mass of matter which will only serve 
to confuse the mind, but a perfect whole,—the image 
in brief of the progress of our country. 

Above all, shun as you would poison, any form of 
recitation which will allow your pupils to recite in 
the words of the book, for a dose of laudanum 
would no more surely destroy the physical life of 
the members of your class than such a method will 
their mental life and their interest in this work. 
Review constantly. Always keep the ground 
passed over fresh in their minds, showing it, how- 
ever, in its true perspective, so that the connection 
of the whole will not be lost in the multitude of de- 
tails. 

Last, but by no means least, be in earnest. Have 
a real love for your work, and the enthusiasm born 
of it will produce in your pupils a like love for, and 
interest in, their work. They will cease to regard 
history as dry, and the class hour will become one 
of the pleasantest in the day. No school is so small 
and backward that history cannot be taught in it 
with profit to the pupils. Try it, fellow teachers ; 
drop your old way of hearing” the lessons ; teach 
the soul, and not the dry bones of history, and you 
will be rewarded by a new interest on the part of 
your pupils, and a feeling in your own mind that 
your work is no longer fruitless.—Lansing Repub- 
lican. 


CHOICE THOUGHTS FOR MEMORIZING. 








‘If the task is once begun, 

Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all.” 

“Be slow in choosing an associate, and slower to 
change.” 

“Keep good company or none ; never be idle, and 
always speak the truth.” 

** An honest, industrious boy is always wanted. 
The merchant will want him for a clerk ; parents, 
for a teacher of their children ; and the people, for 
an officer.” 

** A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.” 

“ A kind word and pleasant voice are gifts easy 
to give ; and he must be wretched indeed who will 
not give them.” 

“* A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but griev- 
ous words stir up anger.” 

‘“* A good name is rather to be chosen than ¢reat 
riches.” 

‘* Remember, little boys and girls, 
Each hour is on its way, 
Bearing its own report to heaven 





faithful service the chains of a felon, he goes down 





Of all you do or say.” 
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“* As step by step the hill we mount, 
As one by one we learn to count, 
So word by word we learn to spell, 
And line by line we read quite w 
‘*Every word of kindness, 
Every deed of love, 
Springing from our little hearts, 
Comes from God above.” 
‘*Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall 
have corn to sell and keep. 
‘* Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest way.” 
“Three things to govern—your temper, tongue, 
and conduct. 
“Three things to cherish—virtue, goodness, and 
wisdom. 
“Three things to contend for—honor, country, 
and friends. 
“Three things to teach—truth, industry, and con- 
tentment. 
‘Three things to avoid—idleness, bad manners, 
and bad company.” 
‘* Be good dear child, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long— 
Thus making life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 
‘*Remember that, though it is a good thing to be 
a great man, it is a great thing to be a good man.” 
‘If wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care ; 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.” 
“‘ Be kind in all you say or do, 
That others may be kind to you.” 
‘Mind your tongue! Don’t let it speak hasty, cruel, 
untruthful or wicked words. 
Mind your lips! Don’t let strong drink pass them. 
Don’t let tobacco pollute them.” 














HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


1. Do not scold or threaten your pupils, and in the ad- 
ministration of school goverament be kind, cool, calm, de- 
liberate and firm. A vacillating pulicy is a sure index to 
a want of executive ability. 

2. Have but few rules ; and make them only after ma- 
ture deliberation and as circumstances make them neces- 
sary. Do not attach a specific penalty to a rule, but leave 
that for circumstances to determine. 

3. Exact prompt aud complete obedience to all the 
rules of the school. The pupil must understand that if he 
disobeys sure punish ent will follow. Ovrtainty of pun- 
ishment is more effective than severity. 

4. Require all class movements and movements in mass 
to be made in a quiet and orderly manner. 

5. Call and dismiss classes with the bell or by count, 
the latter is preferable, aud do not march pupils all around 
the room when two or three steps will take them to or 
from the recitation platform. 

6. Do not allow communication, leaving seats, going 
out or getting drinks during school hours without permis 
sion. 

7. Do not require your pupils to report “perfect’ or 
“imperfect” at the evening roll-call. It leads to habits of 
deception. 

8. Keep all your pupils doing something. This is the 
key (o success in school government, 

9. Do not allow your school to become a public nuisance 
by insulting travelers, annoying neighbors, destroying 
fences and property in the vicinity. 

10. Protect the schoo] property as though it were your 
own ; keep writing and pictures of all kinds from the 
tences and from the walls of the schoolhouse and out- 
buildings. 

11. Have a place for each pupil to bang his hat, wrap- 
pings and lunch basket ; keep a strict oversight of what 
is going on at play time. 

12, Attend carefully to the physical comfort of your 
pupils. Ventiiate your school-room thoroughly and keep 
the temperature as near 70 degrees as possible. 

13, Arrange your program carefully, and post it up in 


your school-roum where all may seeit. Follow it strict- 


ly, and have yonr pupils understand that when the 
designated time for them to recite arrives, they will be 


ired to give a strict account of the lesson assigned. 
“Ww. H. Caurxms, Co..Supt, Indiana. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES: . 





ELSEWHERE. 


EpvUcATION IN THE UNITED States In 1879.—The 
Commissioner of Education presents valuable sta- 


tistics relating to the schools. 

Total school population, 14,782,765 
‘* enrolled, - 9,328,003 

Average daily attendance, 5,223,100 

Total No. teachers, 270,163 


“ec 


annual income, ’ $83,788,074 

Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Rhode Island have the school year 
average over 170 days, Maine enrolls 3,000 less ; N. H. 
975 less; Vt. 4,440 more; Mass. 1,347 more; R. I. 717 
more; Conn. 446 less; N. Y. 2,011 less; N. J. 1,316 
less; Pa. 16,153 less; Del. 167 less; Md. 9,212 more; 
Va. 94,170 less; N. C. 10,657 more; 8. C. 6,224 less; 
Ga. 16,755 more; Fla. 78 less; Ala. 23,792 less; Miss. 
11,775 more; La. 1,699more; Tex. 45,670 more; Ark. 
19,802 more; Kan. 30,628 more; Mo. 1,599 more; Ky. 
no report; Tenn. 3,535 more; W. Va. 5,342 more; O. 
5,543 less; Mich. 10,187 more; Ind. 8,648 less; Tl. 
13,399 less; Wis. 5,861 less; Minn. 3,739 more; Ia. 
2,955 more; Neb. 14,171 more; Col. 2,330 less; Nev. 
22 less; Cal. 6,209 less; Ore. 5,726 more. The Normal 
Schools numbers 207, the Kindergartens 195, colleges 
364; donations $5,249,810. 


I.unors.—There is no disguising the fact that one rea- 
son so few schools are to be represented at the next Il- 
linois State Faiz, in the exhibit of school work for which 
that institution has made such ample provisions, and of- 
fers such liberal inducements in prizes, that aggregate 
more than sixty in number and several hundred dollars in 
value—is the conviction in some quarters and the mistrust 
in others, that there has not been sufficient care taken to 
insure honesty on the part of teachers and pupils entering 
the contests. ‘ 

There is a feeling that a conscientious teacher and honest 
pupils have no assurance that their exhibits will not be 
placed in competition with the work of teachers or out- 
siders, palmed off as that of pupils of other schools. It is 
asserted, with what truth the Weekly has no adequate 
means of judging, that this fraud has been committed in 
the past by some of the successful schools, and that no new 
safeguariis have veen set this year against a repetition of 
the offens>, Partly trom fear of its being imputed to 
jealousy and disappointment, and partly tor want of evi- 
dence which it is said has since come to light, but quite as 
much for the reason that the Agricultural Society had not 
established any tribunal to hear and investigate charges, 
those school principais who have felt aggrieved have hith- 
erto declined to enter formal complaint. even when they 
felt certain that there were just grounds.—Ed. Weekly. 

(This is certainly a remarkable state of things, and de- 
mands iovestigating. The publishers of text-books aver 
that teachers are a hard set to deal with. Is it a fact that 
they cheat and get rewards that do not belong to them ? 
—Ep.) 


THE HEAVENS. 








Jupiter will be in opposition in about sixty days. 
Saturn is advancing to perihelion and will also soon 
be in opposition. Saturn rises September 1st at 
about a quarter past nine o’clock, and at the end of 
the month about twenty minutes after seven. It is 
favorably situated for observation. Jupiter rises a 
little more than half an hour after Saturn, and is 
apparently stationary during a considerable part of 
the month. Every day we come nearer to this 
mighty orb. The great pink spot is still on its sur- 
face, apparently unchanged, and the belt in the 
north temperate zone, has developed until it has be- 
come almost as distinct as the equatorial belts. 

Mars rises at the beginning of the month at about 
eleven o’clock, and at the end about ten minutes 
after ten. Saturn is in Aries, Jupiter in Taurus, 
Mars on the border of Taurus and Gemini. Mercury 
is an evening star, begins the month in Leo and 
passes on into Virgo. Venus is a morning star, and 
near the middle of the month journeys from Cancer 
into Leo, where on the 28th it will be only twelve 
minutes from Regulus. Mars and the moon will be 
eR mS RRRIRE RBA ER Fey 





“LETTERS. 


.. You. wonder why I.am here. It comes in this 
way. I tell you that you may see here and where 
the enemy lies and works ; hit him a broadside now 
and then. L stood at the helm in——for six years 
and passed through many storms and over breakers. 
The political clique thought there was too much 

and that the Co. Supt’s. office should 

rotate like the other offices. Soanew man was put 

in,—I can say he is a good man, but the principle 

isa bad one. A few political wire pullers arrange 

the educational interest! It is not contemptible ! 
A. C. 

(Contemptible ! Thes is no name for it. What our 
forefathers suffered from the British, and which 
led to the Revolutionary War, is small in com- 
parison with what the people’s schools suffer from 
the political parties. County and City Supt’s., prin- 
cipals of schools and many others are hustled about 
in a most shameful manner. We denounce it. We 
call the plan a bad one. We ask every teacher to 
help revolutionize this system that has no respect 
for right or decency. Down with it.—Eprtor.) 


Your excellent paper, viz.; Tae Tzacuers’ Institvtz 
has grown to be a necessity with me. Its life, crit and 
common sense inspires oné with courage to advance. 

The great struggle here is against ignorance and preju- 
dice. It takes real bravery to stem the tide. If cne keeps 
pace with the teachings of the Ixstrrurz he will generate 
enough friction to make matters smoke. Let them smoke. 
I think you are right and strike hands with you asa 
brother in the good cause. Onward with the work; al- 
though many in the van guard will fall, the victory will 
surely come.’ There is a better day near at hand for real 
genuine teaching, reciting word by word will soon be of 
the past, if the workers faint not. Keep up the fire. Let 
it grow to a white heat, and it will remove the dross in 
good time. There must be no letting back. Hold what is 
gained and demand and contend for more. My wish is 
that the Ixstrrote may fall into the hands of every teacher- 

Thornton, Ind. L. M. Crist. 


Will you please inform me how the word dismay- 

ed is parsed, in the given quotation ? 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt and pain, by turn’s dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. 

The Board of Examiners could not agree, and the 
city superintendent who prepared the questions on 
grammar, graded the certificates according to his 
opinion of parsing the word, as the teachers varied 
in their opinion, whether the verb is active or pas- 
sive, which is the question in dispute. X. 

(The sense here seems to be very clear that, by 
turns sorrow, guilt and pain alarmed and dismayed 
the dying man, by whose side the parson of the De- 
serted Village stood. So read, the verb is clearly 
active.) 














I want to thank you for your journal—I have 
often recommended it at institutes. I think the 
paper full of good things that teachers can use, and 
I must tell you that I read it scissors in hand. F. 

(This from an institute worker of the highest 
character is praise indeed. We are working hard 
and like to have our work appreciated. But we 
must ask a question or two. Why is it that a man 
will get up before an institute and talk and tell the 
teachers what a glorious work they are doing and 
really appear to have interest in inciting them and 
then sit down without telling them anything they 
can use in the school-room. 


Will you please state through the Journat a book con- 
taining lively songs for echools. 8. J. M. 

(There are many good books. One of the best for 
schools that can sing pretty well is the ‘‘ Golden Robin” 
by O. Ditson & Co., Boston, price fifty cents.—Eprror. ) 





I Tamxk it is Warburton who draws a very just 
distinction between a man of true greatness and 
a mediocrist. “If,” says he, “‘ you want to recom- 
mend yourself to the former, take care that he quits 
your society with a good opinion of you; if your 
object is to please the latter, take care that he 
leaves you with a good opinion of himself.”—Cot- 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
THE REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. 


It is doubtful whether the generality of well-edu- 
cated men fully appreciate the great, the radical, 
and the almost revolutionary change which has in 
the past thirty or forty years come over the scope 
and spirit of English liberal education. Indeed, it 
can hardly be termed a change; but might be more 
correctly designated as a substitution of one branch 
of human knowledge for another. For, whereas, 
in the first forty years of the present century, the 
dead languages, especially Latin and Greek, history, 
logic, and metaphysics, fairly held their own 
against the computative sciences of mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry, and the sys- 
tematic or classification subjects of botany, geology, 
and zoology as topics of teaching and examination, 
they seem at the end of the second forty to have 
been all but superseded. No doubt in the main the 
revolution, great as it undoubtedly is, has proved 
salutary. Englishmen, with their characteristic 
tenacity of existing forms, had retained all but un- 
changed in their large public schools and in the 
elder universities a form of intellectual culture 
which really originated in the middle ages, or at 
the latest with the restoration of learning. This is 
no mere figure of speech. The writer of the present 
remarks took his first childish lessons, after master- 
ing the rudimentary arts of reading and writing, 
from ‘The Boke of Roger Ascham,” and received 
his first reward for saying, parrot-like by rote, the 
ancient farragos now only known by their initial 
words—‘‘ Propria que maribus.” ‘‘Que genus,” 
and ‘‘ As in presenti.” Of the present generation, 
not one in a thousand has ever even heard of these 
medizeval aide-memoires, or of the somewhat more 
useful scholastic scheme of syllogisms, beginning 
with the cabalistic formula, ‘‘ Barbara Celarent.” 
Later on, he and his companions were expected 
weekly to manufacture, nolens volentis, a certain 
quantity of poetry!—God save the mark!—in the 
Latin and Greek tougue. He can well remember 
his father’s remonstrance on finding him working 
at “‘that nasty chemistry, when you have not done 
your Latin verses.”—Popular Science Monthly. 


Teaching an Art. 


Teaching has todo with the highest forms of force, 
namely, mental and moral. It is the art of appealing to 
and calling forth into exercise all the complex faculties of 
our nature. It is the art ef developing human possibili- 
ties. It nas to do with the whole of man’s being. It has 
reference to the entire end and scope of that being. It is 
clear, therefore, that the science ot education must draw 
its data from all that a man is, and from all the relations 
heis to sustain. Its principles are the profoundest and 
most difficult of comprehension. Infinite wisdom and 
skill are not too much for their complete understanding 
and mastery. 

The art of teaching is ‘among the oldest. Great ex- 
cellence here and there has been attained. Many of its 
principles have been enunciated with great clearmess and 
illustrated by noble examples, But we think it is not too 
much to say that teaching, considered either as an art or 
as a science, is yet in its infancy. 

It is not surprising that much of the teaching at pre- 
sent done in our schools is unsatisfactory. It must con- 
tinue to be so till the teachers possess more scholarship, 
more general culture, and more special training for their 
work. We are not now advocating higher grades of 
schools, but of a higher order of instruction in the lower 
grades. The education now received in our schools is a 
poor result compared with what might be accomplished if 
our teachers possessed more of the qualifications above 
named. There might be at the same time more thorough- 
ness and:more progress. This does not necessarily imply 
that the schools should be taught for longer terms, but 
better work should be done during the twenty-eight or 
more weeks of annual school teaching. } 

We think there is no exaggeration in saying that a 
teacher who understands his business will accomplish more 
in one year than is accomplished in three years under 
untrained instruction, Take the subject of grammar as an 
example. If taught at the proper time and in the proper 

















better knowledge of the subject in one term’tham is often 
gained by studying it vear afier year. It is frequently a 
mere formal thing with no interest, no comprehension. 
All this is true, in spite ot faithful effort to teach well. 
The simple truth is that the teacher does not know how. 
We too often see that instead cf learning one thing well, 
and then in an orderly manner advancing to another, and 
so on with increasing facility and delight until numerous 
fields of knowledge have been intelligently entered, if not 
explored with habits ot thorough, discriminating and pro- 
gressive thinking all the while taking form and force—in- 
stead of all this, which is possible and should be actuai, 
the pupil goes over and over again the imperfectly 
learned lessons of former years, making little progress, 
finding his work very dull, and forming careless, superf- 
cial habits ot thought. The five years ot one’s life that are 
the best for forming habits, and for doing many things 
which all well educated people must do at some time, are 
comparatively lost. It is impossible to estimate che ex 

tent of this loss. In the course of the same number of 
years as are now spent in the common schools, an educa- 
tion essentially liberal might be acquired, orderly habits 
of thought formed, and principles of things learned with a 
thoroughness and a range altogether exceptional under 
present conditions. Without spending any more time in 
school, the young might be imbued with the love of 
country, and with the spirit of fidelity and loyalty to duty. 
They might acquire discriminating habits of thought with 
the ability to suspend the judgment until the matter in 
hand is comprehended, thereby avoiding the evils that a 
hasty leaping to conclusions is continually bringing upon 
society. Instruction might be given in history, in civil 
government, in physiology, in botany and in the elements 
ot many of the sciences. 

* Another consequence of improved teaching would be 
that a greater number of children of the State would at- 
tend the common schools, and those who come would do 
so more regularly. Good teaching is attractive as well as 
instructive. It draws pupils and holds them. 

The committee :desire to call attention here to what 
seems to them avery grave mistake into which many have 
fallen, namely, that of supposing that the teacher need be 
intellectually only a little in advance of his pupils, and 
hence that almost anybody is competent to teach young 
children. This matter of giving tendency, motive and 
habit to the mind during its most formative period, should 
be intrasted only to wisely skillful hands, fur then as 
Quintilian says, ‘impressions are made which are not 
easily to be effaced," and the mind is like ‘ wool, which can 
never recover its primitive whiteness after it has once 
been dyed.’ Nothing is more trite than expressions of this 
kind, and yet in practice this much worn wruth is far from 
reeeiving due recognition. We hold that nowhere is there 
need of nore essential culture and refinement, or a more 
versatile tact than in the teachers of the primary classes. 
Such teachers need to understand that wondrous develop- 
ment that takes place from infancy te maturity, which of 
our many faculties may be early exercised and drawn upon 
and which awake later. They need that rare attainment 
to look with a child’s eyes, while retaining a man’s judg- 
ment, in order that they may know what it is reasonable 
to expect of children and how to avoid starving their 
minds on the one hand, and overburdening them on the 
other.—N. Y. Normal School Com. Report. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS DEMANDED. 


The correspondence of the Sun shows that the 
lack of facilities for acquiring a practical industrial 
education is widely felt here. We have received 
from time to time many letters on the subject and 
frequent inquiries are made of us as to the probabil- 
ity of the establishment of schools which will actu- 
ally teach boys a way to make their living. One of 
these letters comes from a mother, and is to the 
following effect : 

“Surely it would be a great blessing to ts all 


over the couhtry, and the greatest possible benefit 





to the country at , if you should agitate the 
question of seiustrinl sdncetion until some good 
school for the here. The 


was established . 
seed of ts. mnmek be palpable to all who observe the 
army ot rare youths who are turned out of 





way, pupils might get a more thorough and incowparably 


ould | vinegar. 


The schools for which this correspondent calls, 
and which are demanded by many besides her, are 
unquestionably much heeded here. We find them 
scattered over Europe, and observe that the bene- 
fits conferred by those already in existence are 
leading to the establishment of others; and yet in 
this country, with the exception of what is done by 
a few polytechnic schools of a high grade, the agri- 
cultural colleges, the mining schools, the art schools 
and those of the Cooper Institute, no provision is 
made for giving a practical industrial education. 
We spend in New York a great sum of money an- 
nually on afree college for boys which aims to 
rival the leading private colleges, where a general 
education in the higher and more elegant branches 
is given : and we keep up at a heavy expense a free 
college for girls, where they are nominally trained 
for the work of teachers, though really in the ma- 
jority of cases, it serves no other purpose than that 
of providing a polite education for the young wom- 
en. Of industrial schools, however, schools at 
which boys and girls can fit themselves specifically 
for earning their living, can learn how to use their 
hands as well as their heads, there is a lamentable 
deficiency in the United States. Moreover, the 
little that has been done in this direction has proved 
of so great practical benefit to those who have been 
fortunate enough to profit by it that the value and 
necessity of such schools have been forcibly demon- 
strated. 

The demands of modern education have led tothe 
establishment of polytechnic schools of a high 
grade throughout Europe. That at Carlsruhe is the 
oldest in Germany, but there is also one at Berlin, 
and there are others at Stuttgart, Aachen, Bruns- 
wick, Dresden and Munich. There is also a school 
of this kind at Vienna, and Switzerland has one at 
Zurich, which is maintained in the same building 
with the National University. In Paris are the 
three great educational institutions—the School of 
Roads and Bridges, the School of Fine Arts, and 
the Conservatory of Arts and Treasure. But, be- 
sides these, industrial schools of a lower grade and 
a more practical character and aim are to be found 
in Europe. Some of these were recently described 
by Professor J. D. Runkle at the Boston Institute of 
Technology. 

Not far from the Pantheon in Paris, is a charity 
school, at which boys from 10 to 16 years of age 
are given an elementary education, and are in- 
structed in free-hand drawing, in modelling in clay, 
and in shop work in wood and metals. At another 
school, which is situated in the suburbs, boys re- 
ceive a short course of preliminary instruction, es- 
pecially in the use of hand-tools for metal working, 
and then pass directly into a large machine shop 
attached to the institution, where they are trained 
very much as an apprentice would be under favora- 
ble conditions. 

At Stuttgart, the Baugewerke, or trade school oc- 
cupies one of the finest buildings in the city. Its 
object is to furnish such instruction as is needed by 
workmen and foremen in the various trades which 
apply particularly in architecture, in agricultural 
engineering, in the construction and superintend 
ence of water works and in machines. Most of the 
students are either workmen in these trades or pro- 
pose to become apprentices. Very many of them 
get the chief part of their instruction in the even- 


ing. 

At Hohenheim is the Royal Agricultural and For- 
estry Academy. Here the students are taught 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, and the nat- 
ural sciences which apply in farming and are prac- 
tically instructed in fruit and forest culture, and 
the raising and training of domesticanimals. Con- 
nected with the academy is a farm of 780 acres, and 
about 5,500 acres of adjacent hunting forest are un- 
der the charge of the professor of forestry, and are 
available to the students of this department. There 
are workshops for brandy distillation, for beer 
brewing, for beet sugar manufacture, with conven- 
iences for the preparation of starch, mustard and 
A station for testing seeds, a meteorologi- 
cal station, a silk-reeling station, and a manufactory 
of farm machinery and tools are also included. 





At Reutlingen is the Pomological Institute, where 
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boys and young men are educated to be intelligent 
gardeners, florists and fruit growers. At Freiberg 
the famous mining schoolisfound. At Kommotau, 
in Bavaria, the Mechanical Instruction work shops, 
a Government school under the charge of the Min- 
istry of Commerce, educate ‘skilled mechanics in 
the best and quickest way, the training being both 
theoretical in the class room and practical in the 
machine shops. Carpentry and joinery, wood turn- 
ing, forging, foundry work, iron turning and lock- 
smithery are taught among other things, and each 
industrious student is allowed to make one or more 
complete machines, the school furnishing the ma- 
terials and claiming the work when itisdone. All 
the pupils from Kommotau, in spite of hard times, 
have found occupation in manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Austria is also giving great attention to the sub- 
ject of industrial education. A commission has 
been formed for the purpose of establishing special 
schools in all industrial centres, throughout the em- 
pire on the plan of that at Kommotau, and con- 
ducted on the same principles and by the same 
methods, but varied and adapted to the industry of 
the particular district. 

It is education of this sort, modified to meet the 
circumstances which may be peculiar to us, that we 
need in the United States.—N. Y. Sun. 


* 


Begging for Others. 








When a man undertakes to benefit his fellows it is won- 
derful how many spring up from all sides anxious to be 
benefited. Mr. George J. Seney of this city has given 
$100,000 to educational purposes. Now arise a hundred 
people who come to the conclusion that he has more 
mouey than he can make away with. They beseige him 
day and night. To one who asked him if he found as 
much trouble from applications for gilts as uszal ? 

A. Yes; it increases. They pursue me at mv place o! 
business, and at home. I actually have to leave the city 
to get rest. 

Q. Who give the most trouble? 

A. A great many women apply to me, some of whom 
persist until they have to be fairly driven away. 

Q. Do you receive many letters ? 

A. I frequently get thirty or forty a day. 

Q. Do you pav any attention to them? 

A. No. As soon asl see what they are at, I throw 
them in the waste-basket. It is my deliberate purpose to 
answer none, and to read none after I see what they are 
at and there is no use in people’s calling on me. My plans 
are all formed, and I know what to do with all I have to 
give, and ten times as muchif I had it. I have no money 
for church debts or for building parsonages, 

Q. Do persons who apply for personal help grow angry? 

A. Yes, A man threatened to do me violence not long 
ago, and I Lad to have him arrested. He turned out to 
be an ex-cdnvict. Another wrote me a letier hoping that 
at the day of judgment I would be damned, 

(This is one of the viccs of our times. We have thous- 
ards who want other people to play for other people to 
dance. 





THE MODERN SYSTEM. 


**T go to school in New England,” says the histor- 
ian, Froude, in a recently published article ; ‘‘ where 
the modern system is developed into its highest 
completeness. I see the most admirable mechan- 
icalarrangements. Ancient languages and modern, 
science and art, history and philosophy, poetry and 
mathematics, music and drawing—nothing is 
omitted, nothing is unattempted, and progress is 
made inall. * * * Yetthe experiment has con- 
tinued for a ganeration or two, and the fruits are 
less apparent than they ought to be. A better edu- 
cation should have produced more vigorous, origin- 
al thinkers, a more elevated standard of taste, in- 
formation more exact as well as more diffused, and 
nobler principles of action. * * We may look 
down as much as we please on our grand-fathers’ 
ideas, but their notions on this subject were more 
rational than ours. We ought not to set before a boy 
the chance of becoming President of the Republic, 
or president of anything; we should teach him first 
to be a good man, and next todo his work, what- 


better that a boy should learn to make a shoe ex- 


Of this the New York Observer says : ‘‘ How un- 

welcome these criticisms may be, especially coming 
from so distinguished a source, they contain much 
truth and solid sense. It is certainly a fact that, 
upon the average the American school boy or stud- 
ent does not prove himself that superior man and 
citizen which it would be supposed he should be- 
come after the exhaustive book training of his early 
days. By this we do not mean that he amounts to 
nothing—far otherwise—but the actual value of his 
education, its profit and advantage to himself do 
not appear commensurate with the energy spent in 
acquiring it. This is the substance of Mr. Froude’s 
observation, and we are not prepared to dispute 
him, while every one must admit that his sugges- 
tions as to introducing a more practical system of 
training in our schoolsis worth thinking over. One 
great defect in our educational methods, from top 
to bottom, is the absence of suggestive teaching, if 
it may be so called. We fail to show our scholars 
the relation of their education to the duties and 
needs of after life. They are made to dig out mines 
of ore from the books, without being enlightened 
as to the way of reducing it touse. Scores of young 
men leave our seminaries and colleges every year 
to discover, before long, that their education is 
something of an elephant on their hands, a good 
thing to have if you only knew what to do with it. 
Here is the trouble—how to turn all this mental 
training to account.” 
This subject is important, and our principals, 
teachers and educators generally must assume the 
responsibility of taking it by the horns. Practical 
training needs to become more of a feature in our 
system. Continue thoroughness, but perhaps limit 
the extent of study, and give time to the use of 
things. Mere book education is not enough; it does 
not necessarily, in all cases make good citizens. 
Recent statistics show that there are many inmates 
in our jails who have had as long a school training 
as the majority of our population. The corps of 
‘“‘tramps ” includes public school pupils. As Mr. 
Froude observes, we first want to train up good 
men, and next to train them to make the best possi- 
ble use of what they do know. 





THE MOUND-BUILDERS OF INDIANA. 
All over the new world are found marks of peo- 
ple, other than the Americans, whose history 
is written only in the mounds, fortifications and 
other marks of industry left by them in their mys- 
terious departure from their ancient homes. It is 
not my intention to attempt a history of these pre- 
historic races, but will confine myself to one mound 
explored by me in October, 1880. 

This earthwork, known as the Flanigan mound 
is one of the La-Porte group and is situated just 
south of Union Mills, a pleasant little village in La- 
Porte county, near the junction of the C. G. T. and 
B. and O. Railroads. The mound at present is 90 
feet in diameter at the base and about 14 feet high. 
It is in the form of a cone with a smaller mound 
crowding upon the base, due northeast from the 
center. By sinking a shaft from the apex, and from 
this excavating in various directions, we were able 
to learn a part of ancient history heretofore un- 
written. 

At the death of one of their leaders, his sorrowful 
followers assembled to perform the last sad cere- 
monies. A bed of earth was formed about one foot 
in height, upon which was placed the remains in a 
half reclining posture, with face to the east. Upon 
either side of him, in close proximity, were placed 
two other forms, one of which proved to be a wom- 
an, upon the other we could not definitely decide. 
The other bodies were placed with their backs to- 
ward these and their feet extended so as to forma 
circle. Then commenced the solemn burial rites. 

Soft earth was carried in small quantities, probably 
on a kind of a shovel in the hands of the mourners, 

and placed upon the sitting bodies. This was con- 





ever it be, as well as itcan possibly be done, It is 


tinued till all of the bodies were covered except the 
heads. Here came another form in the ceremony— 


cellently than to write bad exercises in half a dozen 
languages.” 


) tended to please. » 


the most’ valuable of all to the ethnologist. Just 
above the right shoulder were placed the imple- 
ments used by the person in his lifetime. With the 
principal skeleton I found two copper-bronze chisels 
or blades, one beautifully formed pipe representing 
a beaver sitting upon a curved chip, and a few flint 
knives, etc. With the others were found a weav- 
ing instrument, some fragments of a vase, anda 
copper needle. 

After this ceremony was concluded they contin- 
ued to carry earth as before until the mound was 
raised toa height of three feet above the heads. 
Here was placed the body of a dog, doubtless the 
faithful servant of the chief. The workers then 
continued their labor until the mound was raised 
about two feet higher; here a kind of pit eight feet 
in diameter was formed, in which was built the 
‘“‘watch-fire.” Here the process became much slow- 
er. The baked appearance of the earth and the 
charcoal intermixed show that as one fire became 
nearly exhausted some dirt was thrown on and fire 
built again on this, each time elevating the center 
above the surrounding parts. This was continued 
until the mound was completed, and was probably 
to serve as a protection to the bodies by keeping the 
water from sinking down. 

In the many experiences of my life there are none 
which created in me so much inspiration as did the 
exploration of this most important sepulcher. Kneel- 
ing there in the midst of their sacred ashes I felt im- 
pelled to exclaim from the fervency of an overflow- 
ing heart, “ Mighty and mysterious dead, awake 
from thy time-honored resting-place and impart to 
me the secrets of this forgotten people.”"—W. C. 
RansBurG, Northern Indiana School Journal. 


FROM SCHOOL TO LIFE. 








George Eliot has given us a picture of the proper 
womanly woman, the ideal of boarding-schools, seen 
as a large-hearted woman looks at her pettiness. 
Rosemond—one suspects irony in the name—adds 
to perfect grace and loveliness of person an educa- 
tion which, as her lover states the case, ‘‘extends to 
the true womanly limit, and not a hair’s breadth 
beyond—docile therefore and ready to carry out be- 
hests which come from beyond that limit.” She is 
the flower of her school, ‘“‘where the teaching in- 
cluded all that was demanded of the accomplished 
female, even to extras—such as getting in and out 
of a carriage.” In brief, she is ‘always that com- 
bination of correct sentiments, music, dancing, 
drawing, elegant note-writing, private album for 
extracted verse and perfect blonde loveliness which 
makes the irresistible woman.” She is not mer- 
cenary, for she never thinks ‘‘of money except as 
something necessary, which other people always 
provide. If her statements were no direct clue to 
facts, why they were not intended in that light— 
they were among her elegant accomplishments in- 
She reads all the novels and is 
persistently amiable. 

The narrowness of her character is brought out 
after her marriage. Lydgate is a doctor, in love 
with his profession quite as much as with her; 
poor, ambitious and with no idea of the expense of 
living. He fancies he has won an embodiment of 
all womanly graces ; thatshe knows enough to sym- 
pathize in the high pursuits, and that is all that is 
required of a woman. He finds soon that his pro- 
fessional and scientific ambitions are admired sim- 
ply as a means to social success. When, in his zeal 
for medical reform, he makes enemies, she gravely 
admonishes him to do as others do. It cannot be 
right to differ from the majority. Despite her 
beauty and sweetness, she is too selfish to be cap- 
able of real affection. She always means to act for 
the best, ‘‘the best being naturally what she likes 
best.” She circumvents her husband by deceit, and 
when found out and reproached for her lies, endures 
with a meekness that puts him in the wrong. To 
convince her that she is ever wrong is impossible. 
Crippled by their joint extravagance, which she 
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“iid in her temper, inflexible in her judgment, dis- | 
to admonish her husband and able to frustrate 
him by stratagem.” 

Unfortunately it is to be feared that this Rose- 
mond, this final flower and perfection of small- 
souled women, is a type of a class, and that the ten- 
dency of society is to increase their number. The 
result is Rosemond, whose ambitions are bounded 
by fine dressing, houses, servants and a carriage. 
To be truthful, high-minded, anxious for the best 
culture, for simple and noble living—these are not 
the ideals given girls. 

What George Eliot says to another Rosemond 
will bear often repeating to them: ‘“‘If a woman 
really believes herself to be a kind of lower being, 
and so excusable for her follies and indolence, she 
should be ruled by the thoughts of father or hus- 
band. If not let her show her power of being some- 
thing better. You don’t care to be better than a 
bird trimming its feathers and picking about after 
what it pleases it. You are discontented with the 
world because you can’t get the small things that 
suit your pleasure—not that it’s a world where myr- 
iads are ground by wrong and misery and tainted 
by pollution. I can’t bear to see you going the way 
of the foolish women who spoil men’s lives. That’s 
what makes women a curse. All life stinted to suit 
their littleness.”—Methodist. 


EDUCATIONAL SHAMS. 


I visited an institute once at which I heard this 
remark from one of the students: ‘‘Oh, the lesson 
assigned for to-morrow is very long, but then the 
conductor will do the reciting. Ill hunt a cool 
place and rest.” The conductor was popular. He 
was an earnest worker. Was there any sham in 
his work? If he carried the same method into his 
regular class work day after day there must have 
been sham. I know a teacher who is considered 
excellent by her pupils, and has been so regarded 
for years, simply because she is well informed, can 
talk well, and usually occupies three-fourths of the 
recitation hour in talking upon subjects entirely 
foreign to the lesson. There are many just such 
shams in the teachers’ ranks. 

The following thought from Carlyle strikes the 
death blow to one class of shams: ‘‘The first prin- 
ciple of human culture, the formation of all but 
false, imaginary culture, is that man should be 
able to do somewhat.” The thought is the same as 
the one from Mr. Mill: ‘‘Much to do and much in- 
ducement to do somewhat,” are the points never 
noticed by sham. In many schools the teacher 
seems to have an interest in each pupil. Every 
few minutes she moves through the room, assign- 
ing work to one pupil, scolding another, pleading 
with a third—wasting enough energy and personal 
magnetism to control half a dozen schools. The re- 
citation is neglected to assist some favorite pupil, 
or remonstrate with an unruly one. Such work 
ruins the teachers, makes the pupil lose interest, 
and finally ends in mutual disgust and hatred of all 
parties interested- Such teachers fail because they 
give their pupils very little to do and no inducement 
todo. They are shams No. 1. They often have 
the elements of true teachers, but through the very 
common mistake of thinking the greatest difficulty 
in teaching is obtaining a certificate, they pay no 
attention to methods, think the pupils can govern 
themselves, fail to notice the beginning of the dis- 
order, spread out their energies instead of contract- 
ing them. The work of such a teacher isa detriment 
to the school and to society. Nothing healthful and 
invigorating comes from it. 

““Mere learning is often mistaken for scholarship, 
anda walking library for an electric battery of 
thought. No person can be called educated until he 
has organized his knowledge into faculty and can 
wield it as a weapon.” This thought suggests sham 
No. 2. He believes that learning is scholarship. 
He is observant, and he is sure to notice that one 
who has a good memory for dates usually gets a 
higher grade on examination. He works on that 
principle. His pupils are drilled on the definition 
in Harvey’s grammar until they can repeat the num- 
ber of the article, the page, the very words, and can 
ven tell whether it was printed in large or small 
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type. They all strive to equal Harvey, at least 
they use the same words he has used. In arithme- 
tic, the rule is the first thing, then the answer to 
the example. The method of work—the why— 
have no place in their recitations. The teacher as- 
signs the new lesson by saying. ‘Take page 25, be 
sure and have every word of it.” He thinks, and 
thought must have room. But sham No. 3 steps 
forward. She has secured a certificate and has con- 
tracted with the board of directors for a school. 
She can do nothing more until nine o’clock on the 
morning school is to begin. She needs no plan of 
the first day’s work. All that is necessary is her 
mere presence in the school-room to make of the 
most disorderly school a perfect model of order 
and diligent study. She begins her work. She con- 
fesses her first day is very unsatisfactory. She is 
worried, she cannot tell why. Often during the 
day the room seems in a whirl. She thinks a cry, 
a good sleep, and a hearty breakfast will break the 
spell that seems to have hold upon her. The next 
evening is no better ; worse, if anything. Thus the 
school continues until Friday, when everything and 
everybody seems out of place. Nothing is right. 
The answers to the questions are invariably wrong. 
The pupils are listless and stupid in recitation, but 
lively and mischievous at their seats. The teacher 
begins to imagine her school building an insane 
asylum, her pupils the inmates, and herself, the 
craziest one of all, the chief manager. Whenschool 
closes she breathes easier, and exults that she has 
two whole days for rest. The idea that lack of pre- 
paration for her daily duties has caused all her 
trouble never presents itself to her mind. Such an 
idea would be almost a death blow to her. The 
thought of any work outside of regular school hours 
is perfect torture. She could attend a dance or a 
social party and spend an evening, or perhaps the 
whole night, in exhaustive physical exercise, but 
two or three hours’ labor in special preparation of 
lessons, and points of general interest, is something 
utterly impossible. She worked when she was in 
school. Teachers should not work, only mind the 
children and draw their pay.”—Pror. D, E. San- 
DERS. 





DEADPOINTS. 


The certificate is the first deadpoint. Many who 
obtain them seem to think that there is no more 
need to study. They have been through the books 
which they must teach ; hence there is nothing 
more to be known. They go through the same 
routine, turn the same leaves, assign the same les- 
sons, hear the same lessons in the same old way, 
treat all cases alike, term after term, never dream 
there is room for advancement. So at this dead- 
point may teachers rest while time goes on and 
lands their pupils in the business world and society 
undisciplined and ignorant, so far as their common 
school course may be accredited with giving them 
anything substantial. 

Some teachers wake up ; they find that the edu- 
cational world has moved in advance of them, that 
the people have outrun them in thought and are de- 
manding results which they cannot produce. Then 
they complain of difficult and unfair examinations, 
of the perverseness of the people, and of the exact- 
ing of school directors. Simply because the work 
has outgrown them, because they had not the in- 
terest to carry them over the dead-point, they give 
up the work in disgust. 

Another dead-point is the failure of teachers to 
study the principles underlying the educational 
work. They may be diligent in the study of the 
sciences and active in the accumulation of facts ; 
yet, if they fail to study how to make their knowl- 
edge available in securing the mental development 
of their pupils, the result of their work must soon 
fall below that demanded by the people. It is use- 
less for teachers to presume upon the supposable 
ignorance of the people. This is a block over which 
many 4 teacher has stumbled. The people observe 
and reason ; and they arrive at conclusions by short 





ease in seeking to know how to approach, prepare 
and hold the minds of their pupils in order that 
they may be instructed, rationally informed, and 
disciplined. 

The knowing when and how to impart informa- 
tion determines the success of teachers, and gives 
the results, the standard by which the people mea- 
sure school-room work. This logic of the people is 
rigid, and the standard is merciless. But who can 
censure them? The mental interests of their chil- 
children are at stake. And teachers must avoid 
these dead-points, these tempting resting-places, if 
in the school-rooms, they would meet the stern— 
but reasonable—demand of the people. 

Another dead-point is the avoidance of the read- 
ing of professional works and school journals. 
These works contain the best thoughts of leading 
educators, throw light upon the intricacies of the 
work, and are admirably calculated to fortify 
teachers, and to arouse and sustain interest in them. 
But these cost money, and hence, self-denial on the 
part of teachers if they would possess them. Again, 
it demands interest in the cause of education, and a 
great self-sacrifice of ease to read and study them, 
as this reading and studying must be done after the 
day’s work of the school-room is over, and the pre- 
parations for the next day are complete. It is read- 
ing and study at ones own expense of time, vitality 
and money, with but a general interest in the cause 
of education, and a consciousness of the responsi- 
bility of the work to support the draft.—Jnde- 


pendent. 
PAROCHIAL OR SECULAR SCHOOLS. 








It appears that some of our Episcopal brethren, 
as regards the question of separate schools for their 
children, feel exactly as do the Pope and priests of 
Rome. The question is to be brought forward for 
discussion. Meanwhile we are informed, on good 
Episcopal authority, that the sentiment in favor of 
the parochial school is strong in the large cities, 
where the strength of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is mainly found. 

Whatever may be the final action and attitude of 
this particular: religious body, it is plain that our 
common school system is now undergoing the 
closest scrutiny and examination. With Mr, 
Richard Grant White on the one hand charging it 
with having much to do with the political and so- 
cial wrong which afflicts American society, ‘and 
with Catholic and Episcopalian declaring that it is 
not fit to have a part in the training of Christian 
children on the other, it is evident the public school 
may not hope to escape the ordeal of unfriendly 
criticism, but may expect to have its weak places 
and defects revealed in their strongest light. 

We should hardly think it worth while to point 
out to any candid mind the benefits accruing to so- 
ciety from the present school system. We must de- 
cline to argue the question from that stand-point. 
We are of those who believe that our public school, 
secular though it be, is the foremost development 
of American ideas. It is the bulwark of our civili- 
zation and free institutions. It might be improved, 
and doubtless will be, but it is the best the world 
has ever seen as it now is. 

In lieu of the present arrangement, let us suppose 
the school fund divided pro rata among the churches 
to carry on schools of their own sort. We can see 
how a few of the great denominations of the coun- 
try might be able to organize their schools, and con- 
duct them with more or less success. But what of 
the weaker denominations, sparsely scattered, with 
scarce numerical strength in a county or Congress 
district to make a school! What of those churches 
whose organization is so loosely constructed as to 
yield no denominational unity? What of the hun- 
dreds of thousands in this country who have no 
church? What of the Tom ‘“‘ Ragamuffin’s” and 
nobody’s children whose name in the great cities is 
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legion? Yet this is the logical outcome of a divided 
fund, and what it would come to were an exception 
made by the State in favor of a single church. If 


cuts which the most self-sufficient gain-sayer cannot , not immediately, then certainly ultimately. 

disturb, nor the logician evade, be he ever so ego-| The fact is, the school, of whatever kind, is 
tistical. So if teachers are not at ease in the strug-| greatly overestimated as a place for religious train- 
gle for knowledge, neither can they afford to beat ng. At best it can do no more than second the 
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the work begun at home. The parent is God’s ap- 
pointed religious teacher for the child, and he can- 
not, if he would, transfer the appointment. The 
old proverb, ‘‘ An ounce of mother is worth a pound 
of clergy,” might be paraphrased to read, ‘‘An 
ounce of parent is worth a ton of school- i? 
The parochial school is not a necessity to the accom- 
plishment of its avowed object. Asan auxiliary it 
is overestimated. It is hardly too harsh to charac- 
terize it as a narrow, un-American, extremely self- 
ish institution.—Pror. WiLLiaMs in Ch. Advocate. 





A TRADE SCHOOL. 


At the September meeting of the American In- 
stitute Mr. Thomas D. Stetson called attention to 
the recent laying of the foundation stone of the 
Central Institution of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education, at South Kensington, at which the Prince 
Wales took a part. The Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, opened the proceedings, stating that the ‘“‘ ob- 
jects of the Association are the improvement of the 
industrial pursuits of the country, by affording fa- 
cilities for apprentices, foremen, managers of works, 
and manufacturers, to become practically acquainted 
with the principles of science and art, in their ap- 
plication to industrial operations.” 

He went on to say that there had lately been 
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George Payn Quackenbos. 





This distinguished teacher and author died July 24, at 
New London, N. H. There are many who will hear this 
announcement with pain. As rector for twenty years of 
the Oollegiate School, at the corner of Fourteenth street 
and Sixth avenue, he exerted a strong persenal influence 
on a large company of young men. In their teacher they 
had the example of an upright Christian gentleman. He 
was strict, exact, thorough and thus raised his school to a 
Just celebrity. Those were tortunate who were his pupils; 
after the lapse of many years his memory is still dear to 
them. Their praise is praise indeed. One says: 

“The years | spent under his influence were the hap- 
piest of my life, to be near one so good, and kind, and 
strong in his faith and duties, was indeed a privilege.” 
Another speaks ot him as “a man wh» loved virtae for 
its own sake, a gentleman of unaffected piety, a warm 
friend to his many pupils, who will ever revere his 
memory,” “a model preceptor, we find his death to be 
& personal loss.” Another, “to be near him made one 
manly.” Another, “I have taken the pride of an attached 
pupil in his useful life and emineat reputation.” Mr. 


Quackenbos realized that there was no royal road of 
learning, and never believed in any substitute for honest toil. 
He achieved all his success by thorough teaching in the old 
style, exacting from each and every student all the 





established in New York city a school 
called ‘‘ The New York Trade School,” 
which attempts to teach not only draw- 
ing and mechanical work on paper, 
but the actual execution with the real 
materials, of plain and elaborate brick- 
laying, plumbing, and draining, plain 
and decorative painting, paper-hang- 
ing, and estimating and taking quant- 
ities. This school is in a new building 
specially constructed for it on First 
avenue, the block from 68th to 69th 
street. The charges vary with the 
courses from three to thirty-five dol- 
lars. Another school very similar is 
about starting in East 34th street, Nos. 
212 and 214. There have been in this 
city for many years two well-managed, 
free, Technical Night Schools, one of 
which ought to be better known and 
appreciated than it is. One is the 
large and well-known school, in this 
building, Cooper Institute, the gift to 
workingmen and women, of one man, 
Peter Cooper, once a poor boy, but 
who has lived not only to establish 
this magnificent Institution, but to 
see a commencement of the good 
resulting from his donation. The 
other is, situated on West 16th street, 
near Union Square. It is sustained 
by the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen of the City of New 
York. Both teach drafting in its 
application to architecture, machinery, and stone 
cutting. At both these- institutions the school- 
year begins about October 1st. The Cooper Insti- 
tute School accommodates some 2,000 pupils, and 
the Mechanic’s Society School, about 300. Each has 
a class for females. No preliminary examination is 
required before admittance to either. These schools 
were established with a view to the benefit mainly 
of the metropolis, but they receive pupils from any 
place within reachable distance, where the promise 
is given that they will attend regularly. 

Mr. WILuiAM H. VANDERBILT offers to defray two- 
thirds of the cost of suitable builcings for a female 
college at Nashville, Tennessee, provided the trus- 
tees of the Vanderbilt University contribute the re- 
mainder. The cost of the undertaking is estimated 
at $50,000 and the Rev. George Price is named as 
the probable head of the institution, when com- 
pleted. 


CaLiFornia.—An endeavor to abolish the teach- 
ing of Spanish in the San Francisco evening schools 
have just failed. The language is found to be too 
useful to business in that region to be given up 











study possible consistent with the preservation of health. 





He recognized that it was persistant, well directed 
labor that made the great men of history and literature, 
that without it even genius would tail to be fruitful, that 
with it second rate talent might achieve results that would 
seem to be reserved for genius alone—and so taught his 
pupils. He openly condemned the indulgence of weak 
fathers and silly mothers, the greatest obstacle in the way 
of successful teaching to-day. His pupils respected his 
intellectual acquirements and moral power, were loth to 
incur his displeasure, and tound their greatest happiness in 
securing his approbation. 
was the perfect discipline that prevailed; and such was 
the decision of the principal and his firmness in pnnishing 
any infringement of the rules, that disorder was unknown 
in the Coilegiate School. In nerve, swiftness to decide 
upon the proper course to pursue, and fearlessness of con- 
sequence in compelling prompt obedience when an order 


A marked feature of his school 


was given, he resembled Andrew Jackson, The pupil 


lived not a day in his presence without instinctively feel- 
ing that disobedience was a practical impossibility. He 


was born to govern men—but he governed them in their 


own interest, and while he made them ready for the 
battle of life, he scrove by example and precept to prepare 


Without relaxing his efforts as an instructor, by gres 
industry he found time to edit two literary journals, ang 
was the regular correspondent of more than a dozen news. 

pers. In the midst of ail these varied aud excessive 
labors, he also wrote and published his first school book— 
First Lessons and Composition, which became at onc 
successful and popular, and remunerated the young author 
beyond his expectation, He afterwards published , 
Rhetoric, a Natural Philosophy, an English Grammur, 
several Histories and Arithmetics. The demand for his 
text-books became so great that he was obliged to re. 
linqu:sh his grammar school, and thenceforth all his time 
and energies were given to revising and enlarging his 
books tor subsequent editions. His name became a3 
familiar in the school room as that of Peter Parley 
in a former generatien. On one occasion on being intro- 
duced to a Japanese embassador, he was informed that his 
name was well known in Japan, as one of his text-books 
had been translated into the Japanese language and was 
in use in Japan, His rich and varied store of knowledge, 
his courtly manners, his quaint humor, his strong and 
healthy spirits, his inimitable manner of telling an anecdote, 
all rendered his presence acceptable to the grave or gay. 
His heart and purse were open to the calls of charity. 
His loss is great to the public, for he has contributed to 
the wellfare of a wide circle. 





The Growing Boys. 





There is a perpetual crop of boys growing, and upoa 
this crop depends the future of the state. Is this crop 
cultivated as well as it should be? Are there not weecs 








them also for eternity. 


growing about them, which are sapping their vitality? 
Do they grow symmetrical, or are there 
side branches that need lopping of? There 
may be passion shoots, or vanity suckers, 
or the rust of evil may have attacked their 
leaves. Parasites innumerable may be suck- 
ing the best blood of the boys. Whatever 
the influences that work to destroy the in- 
cipient elements of true manhood they 
should be promptly stamped upon and de- 
stroyed. 

Evil influences come so iusidiously—they 
so stealthily seek out and occupy the weak 
points in a boy’s character, that they gather 
strength from their immunity, and ere 
the parent or guardian is aware of the dan- 
ger, the citadel is captured and given over 
to the enemy. Idle bands, unoccupied time, 
and a .iee purse are the parents of much 
mischief of boys. 

The very best intellects run to smartness 
rather than to usefulness. They rapidly 
learn to sail a boat or to drive a roadster, 
but fail in acquiring the necessary talent 
to run a reaper or to bind grain. Their taste 
is exceedingly nice in regard to the quality 
and cut of their clothes; but they call 
their father “gov’ner,” or “old man,” and 
are insolent to the household. Quick minds 
and capable brains are running the country 
over, empty-handed, looking for a chence to 
win their fortune by their wits. An artesian 
well of money springing spontaneously 
from some converient locality would 
satis"y their desires -probably, but the 
digging or drilling for it would de- 
troy its desirableness. The effect of weak or lax 
government is visible everywhere. A strong mixture 
of Puritan discipline would be a healthy remedy tor 
much of the evil attending the tutelage of our boys. It 
is a sad commentary on our boasted civilization that the 
lad with the fewest opportunities should become the peer 
and even excel in true manliness those whom fortune has 


favored with larger and better chances of success. 

Whatever crop the future shall reap, whether it be s 
crup of paintings, of poems, of public honors, or constitu- 
tional safeguards, ot virtuous behaviors, of religious exalta- 
tions, or any of the virtues that in the past have made 
men honored and remembered, must come from the soil 
and be nurtured by farmers’ firesides. From the quict, 
studious, unobtrusive boys in the country homes to-day 
will spring the world’s workers of to-morrow, while the 
precocious, forward, fast boys will seek their bread by 
striving to win it from others rather than to earn it by 

to others. 

There must be beginnings in every worthy life. If 
youth is spent in folly, maturer years will scarcely make 
up the loss under the most favorable surroundings. 
“Wild oats” is a crop that never pays ior the tillage. 
They are too apt to be transformed into wild excesses 
and ruin the producer. A boy’s will must be turned to 
virtuous ways through love or law. When love ceases 
to be efficacious law must work the cure. NHappy is he 
whom love early turns into wisdom's says. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. tty 
RAIN AND SNOW. 
“How beautiful is the rain ! 
How it clatters along the roofs, 


Like the tramp of hoofs!” * * * 

Where does the rain come from? This question 
should be asked by every child, for it will bring an an- 
swer that is as interesting as a story. Let us observe 
the incidents about a shower of rain, and reflect upon 
them. 

Rain comes from clouds, for it is always cloudy before 
a shower. Clouds come up in the western sky, they 
grow thicker and darker, the wind blows and then rain 
falls. To explain this, we must notice what the sun 1s 
doing. ‘The heat of the sun causes the water to become 
vapor. If you set a dish of water on the stove the water 
goon disappears ; it evaporates ; it is in the air of the 
toom ; the air of a room can hold several pailsfull of 
water ; if you don’t believe it try it and see for yourself ; 
seeing is believing. The sun’s heat on the oceans, lakes, 
ponds and rivers causes tons of water to pass into vapor ; 
it floats above and around us. The amount of invisible 
water held by the air is perfectly immense, especially in 
the tropical regions of the earth, for the heat there is 
very intense. 

But how is it changed back to rain? To show this 
plainly, put a tin basin of water on the stove and let the 
water pass into vapor ; fill it again, in fact stuff the air 
with vapor. Now bring in a pitcher of ice-water and see 
the drops that quickly gather on its sides, The country 
people say, “‘the pitcher sweats, it will rain.” So you 
see that cold causes the invisible vapor to change back 
into water. 

So it 1s with the vapor that rises from the oceans, but 
the cold comes from cold currents of air. It is in this 
way : Acurrent of cold air (from some mountain or from 
some cool forest) mingles with the warm air holding the 
vapor ; the vapor changes into water, and being heavy 
falls to the ground. Ifa wind blows it forces the cold 
air into the warm air, and this causes a hard rain. 

Mountain tops are always cold. Now, when a cur- 
rent of warm air touches a mountain the vapor is con- 
densed and falls in rain; so that rain is of frequent 
occurrence on mountains. For this reason brooks issue 
from mountains and these form into rivers. Look at 
the source of the Nile river, it is in the mountains of 
Africa, 4,000 miles away ; look for the sources of other 
rivers, you will find them among the mountains. 

But this is not all ; the wintry weather brings us snow. 

“ Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her 
Garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands, from above, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 
Descends the snow. 
The vapor in the air in cold weather is frozen by a cold 
current of air, or by coming in contact with a cold 
mountain ; upon high mountains snow is always seen. 
There is no object more beautiful than the snow ; under 
& microscope it appears as crystals of a most perfect 
shape ; the number of different patterns cannot be count- 
ed. Snow is frozen vapor; rain is condensed vapor ; 
hail is frozen rain.—Scholar’s Companion. 





HOW LEAD PENCILS ARE MADE. 


There is scarcely a boy or a man in this country but 
carries a lead pencil in his vest pocket. It is estimated 
that 250,000 penciis are purchased each day, or 78 mil- 
lions per year. It is but a few years since that every 
pencil used by Americans was brought from Europe; 
and when about nine years ago the Dixon Pencil Co., of 
Jersey City, N. J., determined to enter on their manu- 
facture, they were considered as undertaking an impossi- 
bility. Nevertheless, the largest manufactory in the 
world to-day of lead pencils is that which produces the 
“Dixon” pencil in Jersey City. It uses American 
graphite and American cedar, and thus exemplifies the 
success of American genius. 

There is no more interesting sight than the conversion 
of graphite and cedar boards into lead pencils. We of- 
ten use the term ‘‘ black-lead pencil,” but there is no 
such substance as “ black-lead ;’ the proper name for 
the material is graphite or plumbago. It is one of the 
most remarkable substances in the world ; it cannot be 
melted by the highest heat, nor is there any liquid that 
Will dissolve it. Graphite is nearly pure carbon ; so is 
coal; the diamond is perfectly pure, crystallized carbon. 
The graphite used by the Dixon Co. is obtained from 
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‘When graphite is dug from the mine the imps some- 


soft and when rubbed on the hand leaves a polish. To 

render it hard enough for practical use it is mixed with 

clay, ground again and again, and the water pressed 

out. In this state it is as flexible as putty. It is then , 

forced through a square, round or hexagonal hole the 

size of a pencil lead, and comes out in coils resembling, 
wire. To harden it, it is baked in a kiln, and then it is 
ready to be encased with wood. 

“For some unexplained reason, red cedar has always 
been used in making lead pencils; so that in some parts 
of our country the term ‘‘cedar pencil” is very com- 
mon. If you should go to Tampa, Florida, you would 
see the forests from whence {the cedar is procured to 
supply the European and American pencil-makers. 
This industry produces busy scenes in that far away 
tropical region. There are men cutting down trees, oxen 
hauling them to the water side, rafts pushed down the 
bayous and rivers, saws cutting logs into boards that 
send out a pungent and aromatic odor. 


made seven inches long, three and a half inches wide, 
and half as thick asa pencil. Six grooves are cut in 
these, and in them the baked leads are quickly and dex- 
terously laid. Brushing this over with hot glue, another 
board is laid on, and both are put in a press todry. By 
the saw this is quickly converted into round or hexagon 
pencils; they are stained and varnished in many colors, 
and stamped, and then put in packages for the merchant. 
Thus the mass of graphite and the log of cedar having 
passed through a great variety of changes are now ready 
to contribute to the comfort and progress of a civilized 
community. 

The Dixon manufactory in Jersey City performs nearly 
every operation by machinery. The pencils are of 
various sizes, lengths, and finish. Very much of the 
work is done by girls. Tocountthe pencils a board with 
144 grooves in it is used. The workman takes a handful 
of pencils and rubs them into the grooves ; thus, the eye 
seeing all are full, does the counting. They make 400 
different kinds of pencils; for drawing purposes some 
must be soft, so as to be suitable for shading, and some 
must be hard for fine lines. At this factory about 80,000 
pencils are made each day. Such excellent graphite is 
used, and so well are they made, that the time is not far 
off when every American will write with the Dixon 
‘* American Graphite” pencils.—Scholar’s Companion. 





“MORE FAITHFUL THAN FAVORED.” 


There is an old mansion in England, noted for its col- 
lection of portraits. One of them is a full-length like- 
ness of Sir Harry Lee, a fine-looking elderly man, with 
a splendid mastiff by his side, and on the frame are the 
words, ‘‘ More faithful than favored.” The story shows 
a most wonderful intuition of a dog, who not only 
divined that his master was in danger, but devised a 
method of saving him. 

It was considered necessary in those days to have a 
vigilant watch-dog. This post was filled by a mastiff, 
named Jack, whose sharpness and acumen in detecting 
undesirable characters was proverbial in the neighbor- 
hood. Sir Harry Lee, however, had no fancy for the 
dog, never bestowed on him a word of approval, or gave 
him a friendly pat, or took an interest in him whatever. 
The baronet had engaged any Italian valet, of whom he 
was very fond, and in whom he placed unbounded con- 
fidence. No one else knew how to arrange his dressing- 
table, to sort his papers, or to find the articles he was 
constantly mislaying. 

One night when Sir Harry was going to bed, Jack fol- 
lowed him up-stairs, and said as plainly as look and atti- 
‘tude could speak that it was his intention to pass the night 
in his master’s chamber. The poor fellow being anything 
but a favorite, was unceremoniously turned out, but im- 
mediately began scratching at the door and whining in 
a manner that threatened to disturb the whole house. 
This could not be allowed, and the Italian endeavored to 
drive him away with a whip, but without success ; Jack 
would neither go down stairs nor be satisfied with any- 
thing short of hisown way. Sir Harry was particularly 
sleepy ; 80 at last he told the Italian, for the sake of 
peace and quiet, to open the door and see what the mas- 
tiff would do. As soon as Jack found that his impor- 
tunity had gained the day, and he was to be allowed to 





battles fought on this continent. Probably the oe 


‘enter, be stalked solemnly into the room, gave his master 
an affectionate 


glance, wagged his tail, and walked under 


To fit these boards for the Dixon pencils, they are. 


graphite which the Ticonderoga mine produces. It is asus where he stretched himself out, made a grunt 
the only mine in the United States. 


| of satisfaction, and apparently went sound asleep. Sir 
Harry went to sleep too, and so, to judge by the univer- 


what resemble coul. -It is conveyed to mills for suitable sal silence, did every one else in the house. But at mid- 
preparation. It is first crushed under water; then, be- night some one turned the handle of the door, and cross- 
ing heavy, it settles to the bottom. In this state it is ed the chamber. 


Jack started from his position, seized 
the intruder by the throat, and pinned him to the floor. 
Sir Harry, aroused by the scuffle, and unable to discern 
in the darkness what had occurred, rang violently the 
; bell within his bed-curtains, and the old butler appeared, 

‘candle in hand, and followed by several other frightened 
domestics. What was their surprise to see the Italian 
on the ground, and Jack keeping him there and giving 
vent to his feelings by a succession of wrathful growls. 

Of course the Italian had ascore of explanations ready. 
He had come in to see how his master was resting, 
whether Jack was behaving himself, and so forth, and 
perhaps would have succeeded in reassuring Sir Harry, 
had it not been for the butler and a couple of stalwart 
footmen, who, rejoicing in the chance of humiliating 
‘that Italian fellow,” insisted on leading him off and 
making him a prisoner in hisown room. His cries and 
gesticulations were all in vain, and he was obliged to 
submit. 

The baronet lay and thought till daylight, and as 
early as possible rode off to a friend and brother magis- 
trate, who was strongly of opinion that the dog had 
good grounds for his conduct. The Italian was arrested 
and confessed that his intention was first to stab his 
kind master in his sleep, and then help himself to the 
jewels and money he knew so well where to find, and 
make the best of his way to hisown country. In this 
design he was, as we have seen, frustrated by the faith- 
ful Jack, in recognition of whose services Sir Harry took 
him into high favor, and had the picture painted which 
still hangs in the old hall and arouses the curiosity of 
visitors by its quaint motto.— Young Folks. 

THE PULSE, THE TEMPERATURE AND THE 
RESPIRATION. 








During the sickness of President Garfield bulletins 
have been issued three times each day by the physicians 
—at 8.30 a. m., 12.30 P.m., and 6.30 p.m. This is to 
give definite information to the people, and thus enable 
them to judge for themselves of his condition. No fact 
shows plainer the advancement made in general kuowl- 
edge by the people. There is not another country where 
the people would understand these things so well. 

The pulse of a well man usually averages about 80. 
the temperature about 98, and the respiration about 17. 
When the temperature gets tu 103 it is considered dan- 
gerous, and efforts are made to reduce it, generally by 
sprinkling with water. When the pulse gets frequent, 
it is known then that the blood is circulating too rapidly 
and that the life machinery will soon be worn out. To 
know what the temperature is a thermometer is used. 
To know the pulse, put your finger on one of the arteries 
in the wrist, and count how many beats in a minute. 
To know the respiration put your hand on the patient's 
chest and count how many times it rises in a second. 

It is a curious fact that the heat of the blood of all 
persons, no matter where they are, at the north pole, or 
at the equator, in a hot kitchen, or on the cool piazza is 
98 degrees. This is marked on the thermometers as 
blood heat. This is the temperature too of milk when it 
is first drawn. If a person has a temperature below or 
above that he is out of health and in danger. 

The pulse gives an indication of the state of the 
strength and of the condition of the mind. Excitement 
makes the pulse beat faster, If a person is weak it beats 
faster. When it is above the average rate it is a sign 
that something is wrong. Persons who are in a very 
dangerous condition have a rapid, fluttering pulse. 

The respiration is affected by the rapidity of the cir- 
culation of the blood, so that a person who has a fever 
breathes faster than usual. The object of breathing is 
to “‘ air the blood ”—that is to bring the air to the blood 
in order to purify it. This is done in the lungs. Now, 
if one runs and causes the blood to go faster, more air 
will be needed and so the respiration will be increased. 

As will be seen the temperature, respiration and pulse 
are all closely connected.—Scholar's Companion. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous DEBILITY AND AS A TONIC. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate during the 
last six months, with great satisfaction, in a large 
number of cases of nervous debility, and as a tonic 
after fevers. W. B. FLETCHER, M. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 


THe DIcTIONARY OF EDUCATION AND 
Instruction. By Henry Kiddle and 
J. Schem. New York: E. Steiger & 
Co. Price $1.50. 

A previous article referred to this 
volume, but it deserves more and 
special notice. It is a Reference Book 
and Manual on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, for the use of 
parents, teachers, and others, and is 
based upon the Cyclopeedia of Edu- 
cation. It is by the same author. The 
general plan of the work is well suited 
we think to the wants of the teacher. 
The longer articles have indented sub- 
titles. So that a glance gives a knowl- 
edge of the substance of the article 
and thus renders it very convenient in 
case. The compilers say the design is 
as follows: 

“1. To supply a brief compendium 
of the theory and practice of educa- 
tion ina series of clear and definite 
articles, alphabetically arranged so as 
to be easily referred to, or systemati- 
cally studied; (2) to encourage in this 
way the study by teachers of the prin- 
ciples and practice of their profession, 
thus giving to the work of education a 
greater degree of intelligence and effi- 
ciency; (3) to afford a convenient class 
manual of pedagogy for use in normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes as the 
basis of a course of instruction in prin- 
ciples and methods, not necessarily su- 
perseding other valuable manuals dif- 
ferently arranged, but accompanying 
and strengthening them; (4) to supply, 
at a small cost, to every teacher that 
portion of the Cyclopedia which is of 
especial value in practical education, 
reserving this larger work for occa- 
sional reference, particularly when in- 
formation regarding educational histo- 
ry, biography, and statistics is needed ; 
and (5) to supply a useful hand-book 
to parents in the home education of 
their children.” 

We give a list of many topics: 

Age in Education—Algebra—Alpha- 
bet Method—Grammatical Analysis— 
Analytical Method of Teaching—Arith- 
metic — Astronomy — Attention— Au- 
thority —Botany — Calisthenics — Dis- 
cernment of Character—Class—Color 
—Composition — Conception— Concert 
Teaching—Culture of Conscience—Con- 
versational Method—Oourse of Instruc- 
tion — Culture—Developing Method— 
Didactics — Discipline—Drawing—Cul- 
tivation of the Ear—Education—Theo- 
ry of Education—Empirical Methods— 
Emulation—Study of English—English 
Literature—Esthetic Culture—Cultiva- 
tion of the Eye—Form—Geography— 
Geometry—School Government—Eng- 
lish Grammar—Harmony in Develop- 
ment — History —Home Education— 
Home Lessons—School Hygiene—Cul- 
ture of Imagination—Instruction—In- 
tellectual Education—Training of Judg- 
ment—Kindergarten—Language—Lec- 
tures—Mathematics — Memory—Moral 
Education — Normal School—Number 
—Object-teaching— Oral Instruction— 
Orthography — Phonetics — Physical 
Education — Psychology—Punishment 

—Reading—Recitation—Religious Ed- 
ucation — Rhetoric— Rote Teaching— 
School Furniture—School Management 
—School Records—The Teaching of Sci- 
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Teachers’ Seminaries—Singing—Social 
Economy — Text-books —Ventilation— 
Culture of the Voice—Word Method— 
Analysis of Words—Zoology, etc. 

There is a list appended of educational 
works by W. H. Payne of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. There is no volume 
that can take the place of this that we 
know, and we heartily recommend it 
to the profession. “We believe it is 
well worth placing among the educa- 
tional books a teacher may own. 


LippPrIncoTT’s PoPULAR SERIES OF 
Reapers. By Marcius Willson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

These books are the production of 
one of the most successful writers of 
educational works in America, and in 
them we have the result of a ripe ex- 
perience obtained from the study of the 
wants of educators and pupils inciden- 
tal to the preparation of a number of 
school text-books. The New Series is 
unlike all others in its plan, and in its 
prominent educational characteristics. 
In addition to a happy adaptation to 
the purposes of instruction in reading, 
the contents of the New Readers will 
be found to be of striking interest, and 
admirably calculated to exert the most 
salutary influence in the formation of 
character. 

The First and Second Readers are 
carefully prepared with a view of ad- 
apting their teachings to the compre- 
hension of the very young pupils for 
whom they are designed, presenting 
some striking novelties in the reading 
lessons, and in their accompanying 
oral and written exercises. Towards 
the close of the Second Reader one of 
the prominent features of the series 
begins to be developed, in the nature 
of what may be called a continuous 
narrative, as the basis of the work. 

Departing from the old plan of a 
multitude of isolated selections thrown 
together in scrap-book form, without 
any bond of connection or mutual de- 
pendence, the author procedes upon 
the principle that the charm of a con- 
tinuous story, so readily available in 
readings for the young, may be made 
to open the most inviting and pleasant 
avenues to knowledge. Hence, al- 
though the web of fiction that runs 
throughout is but slight, the principal 
characters that are early introduced 
are continued from childhood up to 
manhood; and around them, as the 
story advances, the chief interest in 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers 
is made to centre. 

At the same time each lesson or 
chapter is devoted to some particular 
theme or subject, and is complete in 
itself; and the continuity of the nar- 
rative, while calculated to attract and 
absorb the attention of the pupil, is of 
such a character and is so managed 
that the subject-matter in no wise de- 
pends upon it, and a pupil can begin 
anywhere in the series with interest 
and advan 

““Lake View and Vicinity” (a map 
of which faces the title-pages of the 
Third and Fourth Readers) forms a 
home centre of attractions, while its 
numerous adjuncts of mountains and 
plains, a river, lake, islands, a village, 
factories, forges, school, etc., furnish 
an attractive groundwork for a great 
variety of scenes, incidents, and teach- 
ings that are developed in the 
of the series. Some of the characters 

from the ‘‘scenes 





naturally diverge 
of childhood,” and the field of observa- 





tion, widens until, in the Fifth Reader, 


foreign countries, with their scenes 
and objects of study, are brought into 
view. 

No adequate idea of the exceeding 
variety of suitable reading matter that 
is thus introduced in the form of selec- 
tions, adaptations, and original 
sketches, and of the interest that is 
thrown around ‘the whole by the plan 
of the work, can be formed without 
an examination of the series. Teachers 
and school officers will do well to pro- 
cure and examine these books. They 
are destined to be exceedingly popular, 
and to be largely used. 


ELemMents oF ALGEBRA. By G. A. 
Wentworth, A.M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Prof. Wentworth is well known tobe 
one of the foremost teachers in America. 
An examination of the book shows that 
Mr. Wentworth has made an algebra 
that will gratify an exacting taste. 
The perspicuity of the definitions, the 
rules deduced from processes immedi- 
ately preceding them, and the thous- 
ands of examples for practice, which 
have been selected, arranged, and 
tested in the recitation-room by the 
author, and found suited to a book of 
this class, all combine to make this 
book one of rare excellence. The de- 
sign of the author was to make a work 
that would be completed in a school- 
year, with one recitation a day. There 
are two editions of the algebra; one 
with the answers to the problems 
bound at the end of the volume, and 
the other without answers. We think 
the author has done a decidedly good 
thing in preparing this volume. The 
publishers have bound it strongly and 
neatly as is their practice. 


PLAIN USES OF THE BLACKBOARD AND 
SLATE, and other Visible and Verbal 
illustrations in Sunday-school and 
Home, by Rev. W. F. Crafts; and 
ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING IN THE PRI- 
MARY OR INFANT SCHOOL, by Mrs. W. 
F. Crafts. New York: Ward & Drum- 
mond. 

We confess that we have seen so 
much that is fantastical and puerile in 
connection with blackboard exercises 
in the Sunday-school, that in common 
with many others we have been dis- 
posed to look with little favor upon 
their use in the average school. The 
blackboard, however, when legitimate- 
ly used, is too valuable an auxiliary to 
Bible instruction to be altogether aban- 
doned. The work of Rev. and Mrs. 
Crafts very happily and successfully 
presents its uses, both from a theoreti- 
cal and practical point of view. We 
commend their book to the attention 
of Sabbath-school workers and particu- 
larly infant and primary class teachers. 
They will find useful hints and sugges- 
tions, ample illustrations, and such set- 
ting forth of the principles of visible 
illustration as we trust will preserve 
from unwise and harmful employment: 
this adjunct of the Sunday-school. 


Tae GrapHic System oF PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP. Edwin Shepard & W. 
H. Elslow. New York: A Lovell & 
Co. 

These books have been overlooked ; 
they should have been reviewed some- 
time since. But meanwhile they have 
been tested and found to have special | term 





merits. They are made of excellent 
paper and of a convenient size, They 








are ruled to a height for the 
letters ; opnang also perpendicular 
are clear and well 


Forms for notes, book-keeping, etc., are 
givenin No. 5. By asimple arrange. 
ment the leaves turn with ease and lie 
perfectly flat. The series isin six num- 
bers, the last being in blank for letters, 
etc. The plan is a good one and the 
series commends itself to the common- 
sense teacher. The form of the capitals 
is generally judicious and practical. 
NOTES. 


D. Lorarop & Co., Boston, call at- 
tention to several important changes 
and enlargements in the September 
number of Wide Awake. The pub- 
lishers have organized a Reading 
Union for American and English 
young folks. The Reading Course for 
the Union will be given in an LIllustra- 
ted Suppement to the magazine, and 
has already been adopted by the Chau- 
taugqua Young Folks’ Organization. 
Edward Everett Hale discourses at 
some length upon the assassination of 
rulers, ancient and modern, in a man- 
ner which will set all young citizens to 
thinking upon political dangers in- 
cident to all forms of government. It 
contains Part I. of a stirring story for 
boys, by Arlo Bates, the editor of the 
Boston Courier, entitled ‘‘ King Philip's 
Head.” The number gives a generous 
supplement of 33 pages, giving the con- 
clusion of George MacDonald’s story, 
‘*Warlock o’ Glenwarlock,” which was 
purchased in England by Messrs. D. 
Lothrop & Co., who will immediately 
issue it in book-form. 

Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., have 
just issued Shakespeare’s Othello, the 
Moor of Venice, with a scholarly in- 
troduction, and notes explanatory and 
critical of the text, by the Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson, professor of Shakespeare 
in Boston University. Price 65 cents. 
This beautifully printed and substantial 
series of Annotated English Classics is 
just what are needed for use in schools, 
and for students of literature in our 
homes. 

Tae Circular of Information, No. 
VII., 1880, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, relates to ‘‘ The Spelling Reform.” 
It contains Commissioner Eaton’s let- 
ter to Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the 
Interior ; and an historical sketch of 
the movement for spelling reform ; Ap- 
pendix ‘‘A” contains the special words 
approved by the Philological Society 
of England. Appendix “‘B” gives a 
complete list of books, pamphlets, etc.. 
relating to literature of spelling reform; 
and Appendix “C” gives the list of 
officers of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion for 1880-81, which was founded in 
1876, and also the officers of the English 
Reform Association, founded in 1879. 
In the historical sketch will be found 
the several changes that have been pro- 
posed to be made in the alphabet. 

CassELL, Petter, Galpin & Co., New 
York, have just issued a new volume 
of Cassell’s “‘ Popular Library, entitled 
The Story of English Jacobins, by 
Edward Smith, F. S. S., author of 
William Cobbett, A Biography, etc. 
Price 25 cents. It is intensely interest- 
ing, and sheds light upon a somewhat 
obscure period of English annals. The 

term “Jacobin,” and its application to 
the early English reformers, aros 
from the terror it inspired during tb 
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ponies of the French Revolution, 
was for ‘“ Liberty} — 
heme without knowing what 
was meant by these terms. This little 
book is offered as a contribution toward 
the clearing of certain character,—the 
characters of honorable, industrious, 
intelligent, and worthy men, who have 
deserved well of their country, whose 
names should be relieved from some of 
the boundless calumnies heaped upon 
them by a perverse generation. 

Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 
12 Dey St., New York, have issued No. 
lof anew and beautiful monthly li- 
brary, to be knownas Librarie de 
Iuxe. Each volume will contain about 
three hundred pages, be printed in 
long primer, on book paper, and beau- 
tifully bound in leatherette, making it 
both flexible enough tobe carried in 
the pocket and handsome enough for 
the parlor table. The first issue con- 
tains two of Bulwer’s novels: Leila, or 
The Siege of Grenada; and The, Com- 
ing Race, or, The New Utopia. Noth- 
ing but choice standard fiction or 
works of popular interest will finda 
place in this new series. Price 50 
cents 


THe Century Company, formerly 
Scribner & Co., will vacate its old 
quarters in Broadway, over Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, early in September, 
having taken a ten years’ lease of the 
fifth floor of the handsome new build- 
ing on the north side of Union Square. 


———_+ > ——_ 

Oratorio Socrery.—The rehearsals 
for the ninth season begin Sept. 22 at 
eight p.m. in the Hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The 
schedule for the winter’s twork of the 
Society gives four public rehearsals 
and four concerts, the first to take 
place (Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt”) 
Nov. 25 and 26 at Steinway Hall. The 
other oratorios to be performed are the 
“ Messiah,” in December ; Bach’s ‘‘Pas- 
sion music according to St. Matthew,” 
thew,” in February, and Rubinstein’s 
“ Tower of Babel” in April, which at- 
tracted so much attention at the Music 
Festival. 





Coleridge says: 
“We receive but what we give, 
And in our life does Nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her 


shroud ! 
And would we aught behold of higher 
worth 
Than that inanimate, cold world al- 
lowed 


To the poor loveless, ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue 
forth 
A light, a glory, a fair, luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth.” 
Now what does it mean? 


Mus Joserume E. Hoapon, who pre- 
pared the Longfellow Leaflets, is pre- 
paring similar leaflets from Holmes, 
Whittier, Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
other authors. They promise to be ex- 
ceedingly popular in schools, and use- 
ful in promoting a love of good read- 

among children, many of whom 
might otherwise never know anything 
of the best writers. 


Aw old man who had been badly hurt 
in a railroad collision being advised to 


& 


KEEP ouT ERE? 3 READING. 


The Scholar's Companion. 


MONTHLY; 50 CENTS A TEAR, 


ape 

4 BRIGHT, INTERESTING, AND LIVE PA- 

PER FOR SCHOLARS. THE BEST 
PAPER FOR A 


Supplementary Reader. 


This month will be a red letter month in the 
history of each reader of the ComPANION. Why? 
you ask. Because the paper has changed its 
form into a much more convenient size, and be- 
sides having an extra amount of reading matter, 
has a handsome tinted cover. When we began 
the publication of the paper we said we would 
make the best paper published for the scholars, if 
they would help us. And they have helped us 
nobly, and many teachers also. Now we want 
every teacher who wants his pupils to have the 
best, most instructive, and most interesting read- 
ing in the neatest and most convenient form to 
send to us for sample copies and get up a club 
among his scholars. Then use it as a supple- 
mentary reader in the school. 


PREMIUMS. 


We do not ask you to do thisfornothing. Not 
at all. We will send you our 4-page Premium List 
containing a large number of useful and beauti- 
ful articles which we send FREE to those who 
send us subscribers. You can furnish your 
scholars with a library. or dictionary, organ. 
microscope, etc., or yourself with the best works 
on teaching, a watch, a gold pen, etc., with no 
expense, and but little trouble. The paper will 
have a number of novel features this winter, the 
first of which is explained in the September num- 
ber, under the announcement of Art Prizes. 
The September Number. 
The Sept. No. (just out) contains—* What a 
Tramp Did (Wlustrated) ; “ Albert;” “ Beer Drink- 
ers; “Margaret Fuller Ossoli;"” ‘‘ Rain and 
Snow ;” “ More Faithful than Favored ;” “ How 
Lead Pencils are Made ;"" “The Pulse, the Tem- 
perature, and the Respiration ;” “ An Evening of 
Games; “ American Go-Aheaditiveness;” “In 
Peace Prepare for War ;’’ “ Water-Colors;”” “‘ The 
Times—August.” Next comes the three most in- 
teresting departments—“ The ‘School-Room ;” 
“The Writing Club,” and “ Letter Box.” After 
these, “ Curious Dates ;"" “‘ Bertie Wilson ;”’ “ Silk 
and Satin ;” “ Story of a Handkerchief ;”’ “ Duel- 
ling ;” “What is an Echo;” “Rattle Snakes ;” 
“The Fourth of July;” “How to Take the 
Weather ;” “ Children in Japan ;” “Paul Revere;” 
“E Pluribus Unum;” “Chemistry” Uncle 
Philip’s Budget ;” “ Alfred Tennyson,” etc,, etc., 
and on the last page the bright letter from the 
Bditor. Is not this a rich feast for the scholars? 
("Address for sample and terms. 


E. L. KELLOGG & 0O., 21 Park Place, N.Y. 


PEOPLE'S LINE 


For Albany 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N.R., feot of Canal St., 
daily, oe Pim at 6 P.M., 





yo oo sure connection wi made 
started from — ere pny choice ot 


vi 
A to passengers via this Line, for alt nts .North, 
West and Kast. Returning. leave ‘ibaey 8.5 P.M. 
Trains trow Muntreal, Saratoga ton land 
at the steamers’ dock in Albany. 


passengers 
A Pert pay or Sante 
pL lows. Not ou Brosdvag, 


7% Sixth svenue, 4 
Bag. 
mp received until 6 p. m, 
Meals on the European Pian. 


_.M-BVERETT. P esident, Croton Fails, ¥. Y. 


PieaenY 





Standard Bio 
of PRESIDENT 












: WORN ; prernatrs 


THE’ BEST 


ERA eee SER. 





J ust: Adopted by the 


Board of Education. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof, F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

“We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, — consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 

“I find the Eraser is just what I have 

long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 

“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 

From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperinvendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 

‘‘The sample Erasers you sent me were 





‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | 


Discount to the Trade. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





It 18 s0 





READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 

‘‘T am highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





LIstT. 


Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 
A POPULAR 


Illustrated Monthly. 


Printed on fine paper, containing full descriptions 
and illustrations of all the latest Scientific discov- 
eries and inventions as they occur. 


Physics with Apparatus! 


Copious Illustrations of the Experiments of M. 
Gaston Tissandier, Editor of La Nature. 


THE THAUMATROPE! 
THE PHENAKISTOSCOPE! 


The mystery of the 


THE TALKING HEAD! 


Other Optical Tllusions. [lustrations reproduced 
from La Nature. 
Articles on The Electric Railway. Illustrations 
of the Electric Light, etc., etc. . 
Price $1.00 per year. Sample copies cao € 
Journal of Science, 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, »v. C. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for the 
training of teachers begin- Oct. lbth. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualitied.) Teachers receive tour 
lectures per week on the use and phi gt of the twen- 
iy gifts and occupations oi Freebel's kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of story-telling and the educational 
value of play, together with object iessons and daily 
pevetion in the kindergarten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 
he Kindergarten in the phan Fh * Wednesda 
tm $100. 





-- Hed, Terms: ll course of e.g onths, 
Wednesday a.ternvon lectures (twenty) to mothers, $5. 
Requirements are : love o1 children, gvod common Eng: 


lish education, refined manners, desire to imp: ove, and 
pos health. Mrs. Louise Poliock, 929 Eighth street, 

or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 ‘Thirteenth street’ 
N. Ww. Principals. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 6 Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s u Lown 
Gpilese, 1818 Broadway, Sth 8t., open 9 A.M., til) 10 P.M, 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping. 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
all Englieh Branches; Writing lessons $3, not, 
Arithmetic and Writin; $10, quarterly, Shorthand $10, 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms, 








HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full facuity. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This w the 
oniy Norinal Schoo! im the State, having a distanct Pro- 
fessronal Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough academ c instruction. Tuition and 
bourding »t the lowest rates. Address Joux OGpEn, 
Pria., orthingtoa, Frankiin Co., O. 





163 Randolph St., Chi 
SECOND EDITION. 





School Management 
BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Eadttor of the Bou00L JouRNsL, TEACHERS’ LysTITUTE 
and Sono.ak’s Companion. 


Price 75 cts. post-paid. 
a 

This work takes up the most difficult of all school 
work, yig,; the government of as school, and is filled 
with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 
nvaluable to the teacher who desires to improve his 
school. It bas received the unqualified approval oi 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher can ! 
practically use, and has no untried theories to set forth 
to puazile and bew!ider the teacher. 

Prof. N. B. Henry. of the Cape Girardeau (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes: 

* Ma. Kz_Loce—I am 80 well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and original manner 
in whicu it is treated, that 1 cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratulate you, in giving the teacher 
@ book that he can use.” 


E.. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





p4 CKARD'’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 95 Broadway, New York. This is « pro- 

iessional school for business training, and is under the 

personal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
.§ Packard who for the past 20 years was associated 

with Bryant sud Stratton, and is the author of the Book 

keeping series which bears their name. ‘The Coll e 
oe eee 1858, aud made steady progress 





uility and ublic favor, and now stands at the head of 
p~ X, clase of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
ious and elegant; the course oj study ‘most 

eeree and effic cnt. The rates oi tuition have re- 
cently reduced, and pupils can enter at any time 
Tuition perterm of 11 wecks, $45.00. CH or send ion 
circular containing full particulars. 6. 8. PACK AKD, 


Principal 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CU 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 

Branch Offices, —1199 Broadway, New York; 47 Nosth 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean ali styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawis, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 
press. ’ 





RITES fora y of COMPANION 





21 Park Place, New York. 


large 4-page I) 24 Premiuum List t0 
up a club.—E. L. Kzi1oae & Co., Park Pl, N 
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THE EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES. 

The London Times says: “ No arch- 
eeological deposits on the same scale 
have been disinterred since Sir Henry 
Layard revealed the glories of Nine- 
vah.” 

Ramses II., third king of the 19th 
Dynasty, is specially interesting to us 
ag the Pharaoh of the Jewish captiv- 
ity. Itis plain and unadorned, but in 
a perfect state of preservation. It is 
carved to represent Ramses in the po- 
sition af Osiris. The crossed arms rest 
upon the breast. In the right hand is 
the royal whip, and in the left is the 
royal hook. The features are most 
beautifully and delicately carved, and 
are surmounted by the crown of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, with the urseus ser- 
pent. The nomen and proenomen car- 
touches of Ramses are written in plain 
black characters upon the mummy- 
case, which bears no other text or re- 
presentations whatever. The mummy 
itself is wrapped in rose-colored and 
yellow linen of a texture finer than 
the finest India muslin, upon which 
lotus flowers are strewn. One of the 
bands, which pass across the shrouds 
to keep them in place, bears a hieratic 
inscription stating that this, the mum- 
my of Ramses II., was concealed in a 
pit’at a time when a foreign army in- 
vaded Egypt. 

The papyri will not be steamed and 
unrolled till October. Enough has been 
unrolled, however, to show the great 
beauty of their characters’and illumi- 
nations. Besides these are tens of 
thousands of statuettes and smaller ar 
ticles, and a splendid canopic vase and 
a magnificent leather tent of King Pin- 
otem. These discoveries inaugurate a 
new era in Egyptolology. We have 
now an abundance of material for re- 
constructing the life and thought of 
the ancient Egyptians, as thoroughly 
as contemporary art or literature could 
have displayed them to the Egyptians, 
themselves. 














Tuis notice is found posted up in a 
Virginia blacksmith shop: ‘‘ Notis: De 
©o-partnership heretofore resisting be- 
twixt me and Mose Skinner is hereby 
resolved. Dem what owe de firm will 
settle wid me, and dem what de -firm 
owe will settle wid Mose. 
adidindl 
TO ACCOMMODATE THE PUBLIC. 

The proprietors of that immensely 
popular remedy, Kidney-Wort in re- 
cognition of the claims of the — 
which has so liberally patronized 
have prepared a liqui ——- "ot 
that remedy for the special accommo- 
dation of those who m any reason 
dislike to prepare it for themselves 
It is very concentrated and, the dose 
is small, it is more easily taken by ma- 
ny. It has the same effectual acti 

in all diseases of the gia Ans e 
bowels. —Home and Farm 


Keep your lead pencils out of your 
mouth. In the new automatic copy- 
ing pencils the purple lead is said to 
be a deadly poison, and a piece half 
the size of a pea will cause the death 
of a robust man. 


oo 








BEAUTIFTIERS. 
ou Me me make fair ja 
. os eyes wi 

all . roms of France, py Peeler 
fiers of the world, while in poor 
and nothing will aid you such 
health, strength, "A tials contain and 
beauty'as Hon Ba ao Bitters. A 


proof. 
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wine or VOCAL DEFECTS, 
ROOMS OF" 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, ' 


* ELOCUTION, 











ORIGINATOR OF THE eee 
formal Method of Vosal Training,” 
AND aUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” dation 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
—_ — . Full Cousin Private, ss J eo .. 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal) . ™ One® OPO ot Te 
Training,” “ Ee + + 10.00 “ 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC sPZAKING, rEapmxe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
wr: em hrc 9 Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 





1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


THE COMPANION ART PRIZES. 


The Editor of the ScHoLar’s CoMPANION announces that a set 
of Twelve Cards will soon be published by E, L. Kellogg & Co., 


called 
“WILD FLOWERS.” 


These are to be colored with water-colors by the subscribers to 
the CoMPANION, and to those who color them the best prizes will be 
awarded as follows : 


FIRST PRIZE. 


or colo all the cards.) A prize of Ten Dollars ($10.) will be given for the 
4 Scloned® set of twelve cards. ‘ é 


SECOND PRIZE. 
| f th f Fi 
Per catenin ip oe conts,) A. prten o ve Dollars ($5.) will be given for the 


SPECIAL PRIZE. 


A ial prize of Three Dollars will be given to the one under ten years of 
whe puedeels Gad best work—not less than six cards to be colored. aad 
Besides these not less than twenty-five prizes will be given to deserving competi- 
tors ; books, pencils, paints, etc. In awarding the prizes the ages of competi- 
tors will be considered. 











* 


RVUUMES. 


1. Every competitor must be under the age of eighteen oo comes epoca + lena first 

gl under the of fourteen, for the second ; and under ten for 
e other prizes will be awarded to the best without reference tongs 

2. For the first prize the entire twelve cards must be colored; for the others not 
less than six. 

8. The cards must be sent tous d. There must be a certificate that they 
are the sender’s own unaided work, as to colors and as to execution ; also the 
of sender. This certificate must be given by a teacher, minister, or justice of the 
peace. 


The ‘‘ Art Term” will close May 80, 1882. Each card should’ have the sender’s 
name, age and address on the back. After the prizes are awarded, the cards will be 
distributed among the Children’s Hospital and Orphan Asylums in New York, 


The Cards. 


The cards will be twelve onginal designs of wild flowers, drawn from nature by 
an artist. The flowers will be separate, and in groups, delicately outlined on the best 
drawing paper. Enclosed in a strong envelope these will be sent postpaid for 15 cents. 

The cards will be reasdy for;delivery October 15th, 1881, and in the October Com- 
PANION information will be given about proper paints to be used, and full directions 


for coloring. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 
21 Park Place, New York. 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 











DENTAL ROOMS 
—OF— 

DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET ANC 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 
Plastic Gllings for broken dewn and sensitive 


teeth a speciality. 
Tele | Ecc 
Sew Yor 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make ft just 


HOME AND FAMILY. 
The Sunday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help im teaching the International Sunday School 
It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and {s 
not published in the interest of any individusL 
Subscribe tor it and induce others to do the same. 
Tearly subscription price, postage included is only 


$2.50. Address 
Mlustrated Christian Weekly, 
0 Mesa Sitch, Row Terk , 





















Books for Teacher 


—o-— ; 
Every teacher should own a number of standarj 





and helpful books on our list, and we have solda 
large number. 


Page's Theory and Practice of Teachi 
Blends 0 fn Theory and Practice o teachers. f 


. He was 


g 
i 
fi 
af 
: 
sp 


; @ popular conductor of 
. t his life in edu- 





enone, cad 

practicalservice. It a dif- 
ferent field from any other. Ti-will be a great aid 
to any teacher. Price, $1.50 .50, postpaid. 


Brooks’ Normal Methods. 


This volume by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
of the N Pa., is an- 

a. oe of t merit. It is sufficient to 
le her and 


tha his book ~ AL 3 es cal 


Craig’s Question Book. 
is exceedingly for = who wish to 


tions on , arithmetic, etc., etc. 
with oa ae department of questions is 
followed react of answers on same sub- 
ject; each numbered and correspo: 
num) 
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Pror. ScHLAGER, director of a noted 
insane asylum at Vienna, had a room 
pe with windows of blue glass, 
and had the walls painted of the same 
color. He then selected sixty persons 
who were more or less deranged men- 
, and made them the subjects of 
experimentation for a period of three 
years, placing them at selected times 
in the blue room and carefully noting 
the apparent effects upon them. He 
discovered that the abnormally aroused 
and excited temperament experienced 
a remarkably soothing and quieting 
influence in the blue light, and he ex- 
presses the conviction that with per- 
sons thus mentally deranged, with 
whom every other method of treat- 
ment has failed, this should be tried. 

Taere is no other man in America 
so universally despised, so universally 
abhorred, as Charles J. Guiteau. He 
is imprisoned for shooting down the 
Executive Head of the Government. 
And yet in such sacred regard is hu- 
man life held in this country that the 
army and the navy are already put in 
requisition to protect the life of this 
execrated miscreant and to secure to 
him a fair and impartial trial. 

Verily, the equality and fairness of 
our institutions are not an idle and 
empty boast, but an invaluable reality. 
—Sun. 


A.C. Arusrroxa & Son, and i in ar- 
rangement with them T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., will publish early in September a 
new and handsome library edition of 
Milman’s complete works, comprising 
The History of the Jews, two volumes, 
The History of Christianity, two vol- 

mes, and History of Latin Christian- 
ity, four volumes. Milman’s works 
have taken their place among the ap- 
proved classics of the English lan- 











Tae “Society for Political Educa- 
ion,” of New York, makes No. 3 of 
heir “‘ Economic Tracts” Subjects and 
Questions Pertaining to Political Eeon- 
omy, intended to facilitate the efforts 
bf students desirous of acquiring a 
mowledge of political and social sci- 


, and to supply an educational ? 


ant which there has heretofore been 
ho attempt to satisfy. Itis divided in- 
0 three parts—names and terms in 
use; topics, property classi- 
led, for essay writing; and questions 
hich lie at the bottom of civilization, 
or debate. 


WORTHLESS STUFF. 
et co fast, ay friend if you could 
e men, 
omen and Children’ that have been 
aised from beds of ‘sickness, suffering 
















eager Algo el 
Bitte ou aon ** Glorious ani 
. other column. 
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THE valeetion ¢ of taxable real estate 
t New. York for 1881 aggregates 
,735,199. The valuation of personal 
TOPE Bag purposes of taxation is|- 


90 919 
’ 















S ACTION IS SURE AND SAFE. 


The celebrated remedy he sta dry 
‘an now be a in the — 


able form, 
Put in the ator wa oor the expecial 
ws ARPS gece wy 
* It will be found very 
fed and will act with equal 
Hi ci¢ oyvin either case. Be sure and 
the ww advertisement for partic- 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorebiy known 
eed in New 


Geese 
25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 

_ EFFECTUAL OF REmé- 
EDIEs. 


relerranted, it used according to directi ns, to cure or 
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ry Be jetetlatece, ot rome 
it havea 

an "see4 ifever so slight, ak not fail o sive 





a ou are a man of businers, Pegiwace ot ae of 


your duties, avoid stim: 


WOR BITTERS | 


eyens are = of mot tenpere tofling ae 4 mianignt 
brain nerve and 


MOR BITTERS | 


d suffering from an 
M Gedissipaiont its peers mansion > eels cate old y 
Y young, suff: —_ erro? Oy or languishing 


WOP BITTERS | 


Sey sea pth stoning or me 
“WOR BITTERS | 
meer neat the edomiich, Borex, bin, or ° vende complaint, de 


wiitbe cur art you 


] 
in you Mors — weak spaiow low XT VER 3. it. 


druggist keeps 
It may ea It on adn an 
Cure is the sweetest, safest and best. Ask pape ye 
The fp for Stomach, Liver and K Kidneys, is superior to al! others. 
D. LC. is an absolute and irresistable cure for drunkeness, use of 


mn, tobacog or narcotics, 
sold by arectan. Hop Bitters BM M."g. Co., Rochester, N. 


doer of nerces # 
use 





KIDNEY-WORT 


THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumstism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


slDN& ¥* WORT 










failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 





for cleansing the 


SPRING MEDICINE. 


TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 
pad ee a he bee rg 
one packag~ of which makes 6 quarts medicine. 


GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE. $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co.. Prop’s, 
(Wl send the dry post-naid.) BURLINGTON, YT. 






30 DAYS TRIAL ulows. 
We will send on 30 days trial 
DR. DYE’S 
Electro - Voltaic Appliances, 
Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and es- 
{BR designed forthe cure of all merveus Dis- 


eases, Lost 
popedepen rae ys Seen dy 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sis, Ruptare, Female Troubles and many other 
Diseases. ent el affected. Illus 
trated pamphlet sent free. 


ity, ete., 
tor Liver 





‘New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED (865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N, B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. S. M. GrIswoLp, President. 














=|"T'WE"'EACHERS PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Joun Y. Cutysr, Chief Engineer and Superintendent of Prospect Park ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn ; : mUND O. Hovey, A.M., A.B., Prin- 
cipal High School, Newark, N. J. ; NorMan A. CALKINS, First ‘Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Primary Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Principal Gram- 
mar School No. 34, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; AL- 
GERNON 8. Hiaans, Principal Public School No 9, Brooklyn, President Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association; Joun W. ATwoopn, Principal Public School No. 14, Jer- 
sey City, President Jersey City Teachers’ Association ; Joun C. McNary, Prin- 


cipal Grammar School, No. 1, New York City ; Eowarp G. Warp, Principal Pub- 
lic School wr ony Brooke 5 ; SAMUEL S. MARTIN, Principal Public School No. 23, 
Brook! , A.M., Editor of the New York ScHoon JouRNAL, 
New oes yoo Ww. Brown, Manager of the Educational Department of D. 


Appleton & Co., New York ; SamuEL M. Perkins, General Agent of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; Epwakp 8. Peck, Lawyer, New York City ; JoHN 
CARNRICK, Manufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WILLiaM M. Myers, 


Bayonne, N. J. 

OFFTicERs. 
PRESIDENT, JOHN Y. CULYER, VicE PREs., EDMUND O. HOVEY, 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PERKINS, | SECRETARY, WILLIAM D. MYERS. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the 6thers, but an applicant may join. one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. Each member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and elevate the profession. 
Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under all 
other circumstances. 
The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 


benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. 


Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teachers live on a lower plane ? 
Become members now, to be secured against the perils of travel during vacation. 


, If you have a family do not neglect your duty one hour. Send for application blank and cir- 
cular to 











VW. D. DOVERS, Secretary. 
2! Park Place. New York. 
THE TEE 


 haaraan School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. sca eel Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x1é meves, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Coiors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 

room. 


“New Remington 


1. The Fear ot the Lord is the bestaning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Kegretied. Ke 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Bonesty Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety* 
3. © dses the best he can docs well; Angels do no 
more. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to du Wrong. 
Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation preven 





ewin 
A tree. 


aii 
It-leads them all in lightness of running, 
simplicity and durability of Construction, 
Elegance of Finish, and Ease of Manage- 


ment. 


Does All Kinds of Work. 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE EXPORT TRADE, 


Tem tation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whoie 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
gesiousy 6. Tuou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Avoid tuom. 7. Hard Scud) te the Price ot Learn 
ing. : The Golden Rule—Do unto other- as you 
, | aad nave oth Acquire Habits. Reverse: The 
Good sione are Gieat. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Prect 
aclear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
wou Bower than a had Rook. Reverse~ God bless 
there is a Will there isa Way. Reverse: } ever assoc 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. 
These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 
They render tue sc l-room attractive, Stimulate pu 


Trath and Nothing but the Trath. There is always 
ters Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 

would have others do unto yee, 8. Dare to say No. 
ous. Alwnys 'e On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Vaiue 
il. ere is no such word as Fail. eee 
Re- 

verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 
A ee stady and exert an excellent moral in 
uence 


Sent post-paid for $1.10. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place. N. Y. 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY TEACHERS. 


Few tail to order at seeing our beautiful and 
MONTHLY yt apes, Samples tree. a 
last a Term. 

ALBION € CA RD CO., Albion, Iowa. 


SBORNE HOUSE, LM. J. 





Address, 
Sewing Machine Department, 


ON & SONS, 








oc EAN GLOVE, N. J. 

location and best tabie in the Grove tor the ieast 
money, with home comiorts aod polite attention to 
wants: Boat on ov 4. 








—South and West. 







VOLAIO BEL O0., Marshall, Mich. 





E. sae i 


and use 
CHAS. B. HORNOB 


283 Broabway, Beste 
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‘THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








E.L. Kellogg & Co., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 


~e 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., offer the following important and valuable periodicals and books. 


The School Journal. (The Teachers Institute, 


WEEKLY. Monthly ; $2.00 a Year. 

$2.00 a Year, in advance. This has the largest eee fen etun, 
tional journal in this country. It met with unpre- 
cedented favor at the outset, because it deter- 
mined to leave out fine writing and be practical. 
Every teacher is refreshed and benefitted by visit- 
ing a school mapaged by a superior teacher—he 
sees how another teaches and manages. Such is 
the [nstrruTe. It has accomplished a great work 
of reform, and has endeared itself to its subscri- 
bers on account of the light and help it brings to 
them. 








a 0 ooo 

This journal, now in its eleventh year, has an 
extraordinary value to teachers and school offi- 
cers. Itsaim is be practical, to present the modern 
methods of teaching, to discuss school-room and 
class-room methods. It advocates the improve- 
ment of the teachers as the only way to improve 
the schools. It forms in a year a volume of 700 
to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real Cyclopedia 
of Education. 


The Scholar's Companion. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 





First Teaching. 


MONTHLY; $1.00 A YEAR. 


—-0— —o - 

This paper is designed to promote Self Educa-| The work begun by Froebeland Pestalozzi is des- 
tion. Children will read.—It 1s the highest wis-| tined to go forward. The post of difficulv is in 
dom to furnish them with what will interest and the Primary School; the best kind of tead::ing is 
at the same time EpucaTEe. It will promote a | needed, the most accomplished teachers are 
love Of going to school and of doing right. | needed for the children, ‘The first teacher shimps 
Teachers, if you wish to do your pupils a solid an ineffaceable work.. Frrst TEACHING will be 
good havethem take the ComPANION. Thousands | found indispensable to all Kindergarten and 
of teachers use it as a reader in school. Primary teachers. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


Szconp EDITION. CLOTH Bounp. - - - - - Price 75 Cents. 


This volume was written by AMos M. KELL0@G, | jects: “How to Interest a School and How to 
Editor of the ScHOOL JOURNAL, and formerly | Manage aSchool.”’ It has met with remarkable 
Supt. of the Experimental Department of the | favor; in aboutsix months two Editions were 
State Normal School at Albany, N. Y. It is filled | nearly exhausted. In contains invaluable ideas 
with original and practical ideas on these sub- | for the teacher. 


New Publications. 
We shall soon issue several new publications. 
How to Learn to Draw and How to Teach Drawing, 
Occupations for Young Children in School. 
How to Paint with Water-Colors. 
How to Manage Exhibitions and Receptions. 


For any volume pertaining to Education address us with stamp. 
ta” We want an agent in every township and city in the United States. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


MONTHLY ; 






































Gant Pay? 


During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place. We want at every 
institute an agent to take subscriptions for the LystiTUTE, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 
cational paper published. Many teachers send large lists of subscriberseach year and secure some of 
our valuable premiums, among which are Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 
Stylographic Pens, Gold Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc, If premiums are not desired, we offer 
aliberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at nstitute, and send in 
time for the opening a large bundle of sau:ple copies, show cards, blanks for names,ete. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page ilustrated Premium List. Do not delay till too late. We 
are making our arrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as October. Ad- 


dress, 
EB. lL. KELLOGG & CoO. 21 Park Place, N. WY. 


-School Supplies. 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 





















i me Paper, send tor price list as! razors (Dust tess,’ . & | Ink Well Covers, per doz......... 
_ Kb hool Pay ay ..-sf!25 | Dictionary, Websters’ e"Ueabrida: | Pr Material, s seni for 
boards. Send tor price list. Ce 

yeas ease» 1.00} Dip omas (sam = amngibane tel —— qcedsbenswasnaiaiin 

rs, per “dog... .1.50 | ureka Slating, par enact 0 0 sgh o SERED FOOD wiK. 0 0.0c sds 660 0 ce bckeestbocce 
pene Root RL: one. car sahees ...1 10) Exercise Books, send ior price iit ottoes i — Droctecteccbe. 1.170 
ition Books, pkg. of $5. ...1.50 | fire and Sol: Sotde (36 ina 33 | a acidelieannbe al 1.00 

Call ads wishie vege mF yey 7 Rereqene <= ‘end for price list. 
Chest Expander 1D -e-nd for pricelist. §=# § | Reading Chart..... ............. 5.00 

Eee - 825 SDavid's, =) por Gos. Qt..5. ag finch, ge: bb séens 

you Holders. ...............00s 3B Wells, per duz................. fm. wide, per ya” 1.00 








All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest rates. 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, Néw York. 


-F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & STREETS, New York. 











Manufacturers and Importers of 












BRUSHES, Sculptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
—o—— AND CLay, 
¥. W. Devoe & Co’s me 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co's: 
fADCNY GC’ RDS, ARTISTS’ 
mn FINE COLORS, B 
Oil Sketching Papers, onan Ry 
Bate CHARCOAL 4 CRAYOy 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materish, — 
Cakes and Moist. i. Sea 
wom Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Panrt Worss :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
¥red’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page, 


The Blanchard 
Foods, Aine F 
ONS: (Concentrated and Artificially Digested. 
4 SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
= and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Circulars free on 
Y7, 
= SAND 




















OD CUR 











RADE MARK 





application. 


PRES 
Tumse | "/8Ep ge 
ARE LIQUID 


FOODS, 


PREPARED pansorit FROM 


W heat, 


Dr. Blanchard’s at, and Essays" Beef, Milk. Price 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Unton Squarg, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard connate fiee, if postage is prepaid. 


The i tract of improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
Saskiatton, Ipent appetite and peers kspectall L aeeeeee to repair brain ynate Woes study, care or grief. 
tes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, ‘peuralgia and 
ail ‘malarial cares o sgumuption. Br to ath evil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six botile 


restores the confirmed 4 io stomach and cures all forms o 
The ¢ Fibrin and 1. wines aaiet weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for lor diptherie. infantie diarrboa and cholera iniaptum. §2 each, or six Potties 1or $10. 




















eo. ks for av weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, ho eak 
The aheRS, pail invaluable. for nursing Saemethans. $2 each, or six bottles jor a —" 
The Li is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.’’ Never failing rem- 
for , Opiam and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early dese $1.50 each, or 
6 Dot tles for neg . 
-—§ su 
in 








For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 
i SmLOt? & me, 91 John Street, New York. apart — Sole Azent. _ 


Tue “ACME” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


























Em 
: ——_o0——. ; 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively al 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or the eyes like white paper aa 
_ It is a strong paper, being made of pened andl Keely calendered, making it | 
eunboth and pleasant to write & | 
», Mt can be furnished at very low prices. Te 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
Legal and Foolscap, ee e800 | Bath Letter, ea 
* 7 . . . . M: 
Congress Letter, ited ec 2.50 | Commercial Note, ery ‘oe 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
a EXERCISE appa 
I ge eenaioaly in ‘schools and bly 
re TRY THEM You mote tal a. . sin 
Per pkge of 10. kge of 1 
“es; 40 pp., - $ 50 | 6x8. 100 pp., - . me $1.0 ae 
renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and muner 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Titi winieiinn E 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, Mi 
a1 Park Place, New York. ee 
A A ni 


B66 Widen a neers 6 Con Poreak us Ms | Diz Sat 


